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PREPACK 


I Ills wolk, impel feet is it may be, the 
Autlioi dedicates to the public, ind feels it 
to be unneecssaiy to say more than that he has 
widely mistaken the end he his in view in 
ippeaiiiij^ now foi the second time in punt, 
if vvh it he has \\iitten shall be touiid to con- 
tiui any tiling that is likel\ to diiiiini h the 
siun of hum in happines 




FRUATA 


Page line 12 for * to complain things might hove 

hem better read to regret 
they were not better 
21 line 8, after guide, read us 
36, line 16, for cannot dig to beg lam ashamed 

read cannot dig, and **’ to 
beg IS * ashamed 

45, line 3, for ** prudence of mind presence 

qf mind 

58, line 3 for may require it, read may not 

require it 

62 line 15 for ^ contrive read continue 
87 lino 15 aux grands pas, read d grand 

pas 

120, line 18, instead of earnestness read 

** earnest 

131 line 5, no comma after amount 

176, line 3 for ^ without reason, read *■ without a 

reason 

220 lino 5, for ' unbosom read ** unburthen 

228, line 10, for distinct sounds read * distant 

sounds 

267, lino 9, for the fortunate speculation, read 

* a fortunate speculation 




W A L T E 

ET< ETC 



I 

Few there are who think fbr themselves, and 
fewer still who think for others 

II 

In oountnes less cmhzed than England, it 
IS* a matter of histoncal record that mankind 
have been m the habit of Insisting for the 
benefit and protection of certain ammals m 
particular, and the brute creation m gendnd, 
and so from its being beneath the dignity 

B 



of human legislation to frame laws in favour 
of dumb animals, their very weakness and 
mfenoiity give them a greater claim to pro¬ 
tection and consideration, and it is only a 
mattei of surpnse, if not a subject of re¬ 
proach, that in this enlightened age and m a 
Christian country, such uneqmvocal acts of 
cruelty and inhumanity should be daily com¬ 
mitted as to render it expedient to pass laws 
for the protection of dumb animals from the 
wanton cruelty and barbarity of those who 
ought to be their natural protectors It is 
to be regretted that in the New Testament 
we have no precepts that enjoin us to treat 
the brute creation with kindness and consi¬ 
deration, and no better reason can be as 
signed for this apparent omission on die pait 
of the Founder of Christianity, (who himself 
breathed nothing but kindness and love to¬ 
wards the human species, and left us so 
many excellent regulations for our conduct 
towards one anotbei ) than that he conceived 
wanton cruelty to a harniless and inoffensive 
creature to be so foreign to our nature, that 
to denKxunce it as amoral offence were supen- 
flnous and unnecessary, and that it was a 
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question that might well be left to the good 
feeling and moral sense of his disciples * 

III 

We never die, under oidinary circum¬ 
stances^ with our own consent—tt is life 
that leaves us > and it no more follows that 
we should be sensible of its departure than 
we are capable of letainmg any recollection 
of the ciicumstances of our birth 

IV 

Love IS seldom a cause or abstract feehng 
m women—it is almost univei sally an effect, 
hence it is that females, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, seldom feel any strong attachment before 
marnage, and in proportion as love on the 
part of the husband is found 1 k> be on the 
wane, so will the love of the female be in¬ 
creased by force of time and circumstances 
in an inverse ratio Women themselves are 

* I cannot but think that the declaration of the Deity, 
as stated by Moses in his account of the creation 
(Gen 1 26), has been in too many cases misunderstood, 
or at least in our treatment of animals the world do not 
sulficiently discnminate between the use and abuse of 
them 
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often misled in imagining they entertain the 
passion of love^ when^ in fact^ it is nothing 
more than the gratification they feel m seeing 
themselves preferied, apparently at least, to 
others, and in being selected as the object 
of our undivided attention, so that the most 
effectual means of gaming, as it is called, 
the affections of a woman is not so much to 
endeavour to make her beheve that you love 
her, as it is to make her beheve you love no 
one so well as herself—that she possesses, 
in sliort, the monopoly of your heart 
Flattery is the only tax she exacts from the 
other sex—it is the easy price she demands 
for the surrender of her affections, and in 
consideration of this homage paid to the 
weakness of her nature, there are few sacn- 
fices she may not be induced to make , and 
her gratitude is such for the partiality you 
may manifest in her favour, that she often¬ 
times has the air of being the party obliged, 
when in reality she is confeinng a favour 

V 

We ought to be grateful for any gift that 
nature or fortune may have bestowed on us 
without being vain of it We have no 



reason to be proud of any thing which de¬ 
pends not on any personal merit of our own 

VI 

Life 16 a succession of stimulants, both 
mtmail and physical 


VII 

Duelling, considered as a court of honour, 
IS attended with this disadvantage—the in¬ 
nocent are as likely to suffer as the guilty, 
at the same time it must be admitted that 
the guilty are not less likely to suffer than 
the innocent, which might be the case were 
it a question of physical force It is to be 
observed also that the party avowedly the 
aggressor feels bound, under ordmary cir¬ 
cumstances, not to fire * 

vm 

All religions belong to the same family, as 
dQ all languages 

* The author presupposes the use of fire-arms—no 
other weapon placing the combatants so much upon an 
equality 
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IX 

Acting, in the tlieatncal ^enst of the term, 
IS only another word foi imitating, and an 
actor only another word for a mimic, and if 
the ment of the copy consists m its resem 
blance to the original, why do we go out of 
our way to see only the copy when the origi¬ 
nal IS so often before our eyes ^ 

X 

Pnnciple, duty, virtue, vice, right and 
wrong, honour and infamy, are m the mouth 
of every one, but not one m an hundred 
can assign any satisfactory reason foi the 
actions we are daily and hourly committing 
and omitting—so much are we the creatures 
of habit 


XI 

Some of the most imposing public buildings 
in the metiopolis are the theatres, far surpas¬ 
sing in grandeur and magnificence either 
house of parliament, the palaces of the rich, 
and even the abodes of royalty itself Will 
it be believed one hundred years hence. 
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as the taste of the age improves, that within 
the walls of theSe goi^ous edifices thou* 
sands of individuals of all classes are nightly 
assembled, and for hours in succession, for 
seemg what is at best but a fictitious re¬ 
presentation, but moie frequently for the 
leal purpose of seeing a favourite actor or 
actiess, (as many go to church professedly 
with a view of performing a religious duty, 
but really with the view of hearing a popular 
preacher,) and that, although the favou¬ 
rite actor may be received with ** thunders 
of applause,” and almost idolized as some¬ 
thing more than humati, little more seems 
to be wantmg to qualify him for his 
calling or profession than confidence and 
memory 


XII 

The whole ceremonial and every thing that 
belongs to Christianity, with the exception 
of its pure and sublime morality, (many of 
the Jewish iites and ceremonies being them¬ 
selves imported from a foreign soil,) are bop- 
lowed from the heathen mythology and the 
vanous religious customs and observances of 
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different nations, tlie origin of which has 
been lost in the distance of time Chi|rches 
even, under a different name, existed long 
before the time of Chnst, and the word altar, 
which constitutes part of the church, though 
of Roman denvation, is still retained m our 

oyvn language. 

& 


XIII 

“ (Test I espotr gut fait uiure,” say the 
French, not with more truth than wisdom 
it IS that stimulus which supports us under 
present misfortune, and turns the barren 
waste of futunty into a smiling and luxuriant 
garden Nor do 1 ever hear them use the 
words “ pour une autrefoiSt which is their 
present remedy for every disappointment, 
without giving them credit for being, 
the soundest reaaoiiers, at least the best'^rac- 
tical philosophers in the world ** An revoir’* 
IS another of their pl^rases in common use, 
and which is m perfect keepi^ with the 
same school of philosophy—tha^hilosophy, 
I mean, which, by drawu^ <mt, as it were, 
the human mmd, (like their own nation^ 
horuj} tind givmg it a point d'appuiy ^r 




resting place, on some distant object, most 
efiectij^ly prevents it from re-actmg on ttself^ 
and thus stupphes the beat remedy against 
those useless and unprofitable reflexions 
which are so fatal to the bappmess of man, 
and more especially of those whose attention 
IS not continually diverted fiom themselves 
by regular and habitual occupation 

XIV 

An insult is h species of Injury pecuhar to 
itself—it IS an offence neither against person 
nor property, but of all injunes it is that 
which is the most deeply felt and resented 
the most, because it inflicf^ a wound on that 
part of our nature which is more than oidi- 
nanly susceptible—^viz pnde it is an of¬ 
fence which cannot be defined by any known 
or positive law, because, as ^ IS created by 
the public breath, so must it ever be inter¬ 
preted by the ever-varying standard of public 
opinion, and, consequently, unlike to other 
offences, the legislature attaches no penalty 
to its commission', and what constitutes a 
difference between this oflence and all others 
IS th^s—that, however ill-disposed the con- 
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tending parties may be to each other, the 
one 18 considered incapable of inflicting that 
species of injury celled an insult on the other 
unless the rank or position in society be the 
same in both 


XV 

A heartless man diffeis only m name from 
a brute—a heartless woifian is a monster 

XVI 

Honour sometimes supplies the place of 
rehgion, but never supersedes its necessity-— 
it IS the golden, calf at whose shiine we occa¬ 
sionally kneel 


XVII 

There are few things that are pursued for 
their own sake alone and without reference 
to some secondary and ulterior object Every 
species of pastime is of a negative character, 
and an apology for more useful occupa¬ 
tion 


xvni 

If j ou must quarrel, quarrel with a supe- 
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iioi,—novel condescend to quarrel with an 
infeiior, not even your own horse 

XIX 

I have no idea of this person or that being 
good tempered, because it iinphes that there 
are otheis in the woild who are not so Bah' 
it IS enough to j|^ake one ashamed of one s 
species Temper} good oi bad, is one -of the 
most unfashionable things m existence—tlie 
word ought to be expunged fiom the^YOcabu- 
lary of every cmlized nation It is not that 
this man’s temper is worse than another s, or 
the temper of one sister better than the tem¬ 
per of another, but the feet is, it is no where 
to be found now-a-dqys, it has been aban¬ 
doned long since—it is perquisite of the 
nuisery maid 


XX 

It IS better to be disappointed in love than to 
be married against our inchnations the one is 
a positive, the othei only a comparative evil 
In the one case we are at hbeity to transfer 
oui affections to another object—in the other 
case there is no hope but m death itself 
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XXI 

The sun has less to do with heat and cold 
than IS generally supposed, heat and cold 
depend more on the state of the air No 
other reason can be assigned for our never 
feeling cold in bed, even in the depth of 
winter, than because the outward uir is ex¬ 
cluded—diere is no po^tive or inherent 
warmth in the covering itself whatever it may 
be, for the SUme reason, if we always lived 
under ground in a place impervious to the 
sun 8 ruys, we should enjoy aft even tempera¬ 
ture, and should not be exposed tQ the vicis¬ 
situdes of the seasons and it is on the same 
principle that clothes may be equally useful 
in defending us from heat as from cold 

XXII 

If you doubt whether company not to your 
taste be a greater or a less evil than solitary 
confinement, you cannot consult a better 
authonty than Daniel in the lion’s den 

XXIII 

The King of Spain boasts that in his domi- 



iiions the suu nevet* set^—so imy the owner 
of a coal-pit 


XXIV 

Had all of us the means of subsistence 
without the tiouble of working for it, the 
world would I el ipse into a state little short 
of barbanspi there u ould be no one to learn 
because there would be no one to teHth, and 
we should be obliged to be our own tailors 
as well as our own cooks * 

XXV 

Professional people, a<t sue A, have no 
visible means of subsistence, but, like thieves 
and prostitutes, are supp>oi:ted by voluntary 
and invcduntary contributions 

XXVI 

Dress, which ongmally was designed to 
answer the purposes of decency and warmth, 
IS now-a days considered in no other light, 
by the higher orders at least, than as serving 
to improve their personal appearance 
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XXVII 

Music, beinu, lepresented by the same 
characters in every nation where it known, 
IS the only universal language that exists 

XXVIII 

Liber^ is the soul of love—it ean neither 
be bought nor sold, and like certain animals 
which we characterize as ferts Tmturte, admits 
of no appropnation 

XXIX 

We cannot too much admire the wisdom 
of Providence, which, while man is left at 
liberty to change the country of his birth, 
and live under any meridian more desirable 
for his health or his comfort, has at the same 
time depnved him of all control ovei those 
laws of nature on which depend the weather 
and the seasons—not adapting the state of 
the weather to the humour and caprices of 
each individual, but consulting (agreeably to 
that economy with wbich the universe ap¬ 
pears to be governed ) the general good and 
welfare of all Thus shall we ever find that 



lo 

there ib no evil, or apparent evil in life, 
which, if we only feel a deep conviction of 
the goodness of the Deity, may not be re¬ 
conciled by a thousand consolatory conside¬ 
rations we shall find there is scarcely an 
evil which IS not attended by, or productive 
of^ a corresponding good, as a balance in 
the scale, and the occasions in life will be 
found to be more numerous on which we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves that things 
were not worse, than those on which we have 
to complain things might have been better 

XXX 

Sleep IS the fallow of the mind 

XXXI 

To appear on the stage of life in a public 
capacity, or to retire from public life at 
pleasuie, is a spontaneous act, but the 
relationships of private life, with its con¬ 
comitant duties, are not always under oui 
own control 


XXXII 

The same means that are adopted to win 
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the affections of women generally produce 
the opposite effect in men 

^ XXXIII 

We must take money for its value, the 
weather as it comes, and men, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, as we find them 

XXXIV 

It IS impossible to make our constitution 
better than nature has made it, though it 
IS very qasy to make it worse 

XXXV 

The very same act (viz eating and drink¬ 
ing) which supports life, ultimately destroys 
it—could we live without food we could live 
for ever 


XXXVI 

We can no more give an account why 
we awake at any particular moment of time 
and at no other, tlian we can calculate, at 
any given time, on the precise quantity of 
food, neither more nor less, that is necessary 
to satisfy our ajjpetite 
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XXXVII 

Superiority of any kind naturally begets 
envy in others, which is not necessardy a 
hostile feeling, for envy,!^ though it assume 
the appeajrance of hate, is sometimes found 
to reside in the same breast as love 

XXXVIII 

That familianty breeds contempt i^^ 
universally admitted If, however, there be 
any doubt on the subject, the matnmonial 
atate will afford the most advantageous op¬ 
portunity of proving the truth of the doctiine 

XXXIX 

Medicine is but a temporary expedient, 
and the more we take the muie we requiic 
It may mitigate, assuage, or allay^it may 
afford relief when we are actually ill, it 
cannot prevent disease , stdi less can it save 
us fiom dei^h, though it may be the means 
indeed of prolonging: life Medicine, as 
applied to the human frame is like regu¬ 
lating a watch a hen out of older by moving 
the hands on the dial-pIate instead of re- 

c 
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moving the fundamental cause of the evil by 
an examination of the machinery within 

XL 

If we travel in pm suit of health, we are 
sure to defeat our own purpose Health, 
properly so called, is essentially passive—'it 
IS confined neither to time nor place, and 
depends on a vanety of circumstances, both 
mental and physical, over which the will has 
little or no coMrodl We can make ourselves 
ill, but we cannot make ourselves well by an 
effort of the will—the very act of wiUing it, 
the anxiety we feel to be so, is of all things 
the least likely to promote it 

XLII 

There are certain cases m which both the 
litigants may be right, as there are others 
where bofh may be wrong * 

* ‘ A striking instance of the * gtpnous uncertainty of 
the law’ occurred at the late £ssex ffimzes On the 
night of the 16th of February, Mr Hellen travelling in 
a gig, and Mr Underwood in a cart, came m contact 
with each other on the road from London, near Col 
Chester, and both their vehicles were much damaged 
For the injury thus sustained etch brought an action 
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XLIII 

Our inteiest and our duty ar^ undoubtedly 
sometimes at variance, though, when pro¬ 
perly understood, they are seldom disunited 

XLIV 

Moral and physical courage, or, if you will, 
moral and physical timidity, are nearly allied, 
though they are not necessarily reciprocal 

XLV 

Self preservation is the foundation, or, 
lather, the object of the sociil compact, and 
so conscious does man appear of his helpless^ 

against the otlier, and on Tuesday week the case of 
Underwood v Hellcn was decided by a common jury 
giving Underwood 40s damages On the Inday fol 
lowing, another common jury tried the case of Hellen v 
Underwood, and gave Hellen 51s damages By these 
verdicts both plaintiff and defendant are declared ri^kt 
and both declared wrong As the matter now stands, 
Messrs Hellen and Underwood have to pay each other s 
costs in one of the actions, and the former has to pay 
the latter a balance of eleven shillings on the two 
verdicts ^ 


Momm^ Chronicle, Avg 6, 1833 
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ness m his individual capacity, (less gifted, 
perhaps, as he is with the means of defence 
than any other being of the same physical 
power,) that the disposition to combine for 
mutual protection appears to be a pii- 
mary want of our nature—a want, however, 
of such a kind as not to be so much the 
effect of inclination (foi there does not exist 
in man the same propensity to congregate 
as we see m many other animals who are 
seldom if ever found separated from others 
of their species, with whom they seem to 
hve in perpetual concord) as the deduction of 
reason, and an act, 1 may say, founded in a 
sense on political expediency 

XLVI 

While on the one hand '^here is nothing 
which reduces the nch man to the level of 
the poor so much as sickness and disease, 
but more especially those moral evils (suCh 
as the loss of those who are dear to us) to 
which all are equally liable, the king no less 
than the peasant, and from which all the 
advantages of fcatune cannot secure us, so 
on the other hand nothing laises a poot man 
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to the level of the nch so much as the 
unbought gratification of sleep 

XLVII 

If there be a state of future rewards and 
punishments, conscience cannot be consi¬ 
dered as having reference so much to the 
past, (that IS, in the light of inflicting pain 
or pleasure for any action already committed,) 
as a rule to guide m the diiection of our 
future conduct, and in this point of vitsw 
cannot but be considered as a kind and 
merciful dispensation 

XLVIII 

•do tai am I from thinking there is in man a 
natural disposition to cruelty, that some thcie 
are who possess so much sympathy for then 
fellow-creatures, even amongst those of the 
brute creation, as to be almost as much, 
nay, in some instances even more, alive to 
the sufferings of others than their own 

XLIX 

It IS said, in the language of tlie Roman, 
that “ idem ville et idem nolle ”—in other 
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words, a smiilatity of charactei and tastes, 
IS the foundation of true fnendskip In 
spite, however, of this authority, otrong 
attachments are found to exmt amongst 
persons even the same sex, in whose 
dispositions can be discovered no point of 
resemblance 


L 

If diere be such a place as hell, God must 
be there, otherwise He is not every where 
present* 


LI ' 

Mistakes ue may ha\e made, und mis¬ 
takes we may make again Did you ever 
know a novice in skating reach the end of 
the poii(|. without paying deaily for his ex- 
Itenence^ 

* The author entertains no doubt that the place of 
future punishment^ as represented in the Scriptures, was 
never meant to be understood in a literal sense in 
whatever sense hQwever it may be interpreted, one 
thing iSt, certain, that Omnipotence is not Omnipotence 
unless it possess Uhe povy^er of modifying and revising. 
Its own decrees 
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LII 

One man may be less dependent than 
anothci, iwt absolute independence, even 
were it desirable, is a mmnal phenomenon, 
nay, rather a moral impossibility 

LIII 

We do not love those the less who love us 
not m return, but unrequited love is an evil 
(and no less so without than wi&m the 
matrimonial pale) which it requires all the 
dignity of human pnde to enable us to 
sustain 


LIV 

Society will not allow one man to be better 
than another, be his virtues what they may, 
otherwise the law of precedence would he 
based on virtue, and not on the accident of 
birth or fortune, whilst natufc, no less un- 
j ust, condemns us indifferently to the same 
standard of depravity 


LV 

The ment that is awarded to physical 
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courage anse<« from the assumption that 
Existence is more valuable to us than any 
thing else, that of all gifts it is that which 
we are mtet unwilheg to surrender, which 
widi thev; more ^ucated classes is not the 
case if It were so, neither the love of ^ory 
nor the chances of reward and promotion 
would ever balance the apprehenston of 
death, and the more than apparehenBiOn~ 
the certainty of danger in the minds of those 
who adopt the profession of arms ijxim 
choice 


LVI 

There is no such thing in human natme 
as wanton cruelty, the instances we oc¬ 
casionally witness, especially amongst chil¬ 
dren, of those who apparently take delight 
m inflicting pain on infenor animals, anse 
from a love of power, and not from a love of 
cruelty 


LVII 

Under the vanous points of view m which 
TTiRTi may be considered, whether as a phy¬ 
sical, intellectual, os a moral being, we do 
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not sufficiently take into the account that 
he IS endued by nature with a capability of 
loving—^that he has affections which, in 
fact, are so man^ natural wants, >And wants 
of the most uigent kind, and it ^ in pre¬ 
serving an exact equilibnuni between all our 
moral and physical wants and the means of 
suppl)^g them, that health mainly consists, 
or, rather let ipe say, it is to the difficulty, 
nay, the all but imprachcabihty of duly sup¬ 
plying (I say duly supplying because it is 
not less desirable that the supply should not 
be more than equal than it is it should not 
fall short of the demand,) all lliose numerous 
and different wants that is to be attributed 
in a great measure the amount of misery and 
disease we see in the world, and which is 
peculiar to the human species, and to which 
there are so few exceptions that we may 
venture to say there is no human being who 
can be said to enjoy health in a state of per¬ 
fection but at the very moment of his biith 

LVIII, 

If we have the misfortune to commit an 
error of judgement, and we discover our 
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mistake when too late—too late, 1 mean, to 
retneve our eiror—do not let us deceive our¬ 
selves by the idle and fallacious idea that 
we should act differently were the time to 
come oveif again, which must be considered 
only a fa^on de parlery the thing itself being 
impossible, (for in point of fact, under the 
same circumstances, our acts would be pre¬ 
cisely the same,) but let us rather console 
ourselves by the consideiation that human 
nature is not infallible 

LIX 

Honour is the love of what is right for its 
own sake, and unlike to religion, (in the 
general acceptation of the tenn,) it is unin¬ 
fluenced by any future expectations It rises 
even beyond the opinion of thf world, for it 
scorns to do in secret what it would be 
ashamed to do in the face of day 

L\ 

So capricious and changeable aie we by 
nature, and so httle do wc know what is 
most desirable for our happiness, that before 
we embark in any matters of importance. 
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hasty conclusions are always tobeavouUd, 
for we find, after the most mature considera¬ 
tion, we are deceived not unfrequently in oui 
opinions, and with regard to matnmony, 
they who may entertain some missings re¬ 
specting the step they may have taken will 
do well to reflect that at least as much con¬ 
sideration IS required in agreeing to a disso- 
lufion of the bond, (in those cases where 
such an arrangement should be thought de¬ 
sirable,) as IS lequisite in the first instance m 
contracting it 


LXI 

When the mind is much absorbed, (and it 
IS never more so than when we aie asleep,) 
we are insensible to all the ordinary impies- 
sions of sense,^nd unconscious of our own 
existence, and if, in this state, w c cannot 
be said to enjoy any positive pleasure, we ai ( 
at least exempt for the time from all physical 
evil, whether it be cold, hunger, pain, and 
thirst, as well as from all mental care and 
anxiety 
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LXII 

If selMefence be the first law of nature^ 
the preservation of our health must be equally 
so, foi what IS life without health In this 
sense at least selfishness is not only jus 
tifiable, but even a virtue, for without the 
enjoyment of good health, how can we be 
capable of performing our duties, our active 
duties at least, to others On the score of 
healtli—that is to say, in order to preserve 
our health, or to recover it when lost, what 
IS there within reason that may not be done, 
or may not be left undone' 

LXIII 

Vanity is one thing—pnde is another 
We cannot have too little of jthe one, or too 
much of the other, provided only it be based 
on a proper foundation, and exhibited on 
proper occasions 


LXIV 

As far as a knowledge of human nature is 
concerned, di^uised as it is by all those fic¬ 
titious appeal ances which are at once the 
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consequence and pi oof of civihzation, society 
IS the best school foi infi>i mation Men hav¬ 
ing existed before books, the latter can be 
considered only the copy of an original, 
although, at the same time, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that, but for books, much to imitate 
and admire, as well as much to condemn and 
avoid in the history of oui species, would 
have been lost to the world 

LXV 

Religion IS education •par excellence All 
our other acquirements and pursuits are mat¬ 
ters of choice, and aie different m different 
individuals, depending on the various motives, 
views, and intentions by which they are 
actuated, whether it consist in the acquisi¬ 
tion of language, or the discoveries of science 
and its application to the practical purposes 
of life, or the performance of the moie 
menial, but not less useful, offices of social 
life but religion, considered as the basis of 
education, is that universal rule of right and 
wrong, and which is peculiar to no nation, no 
age, rank, or sex, which is no less indispen- 
sible to the rich than it is to the pooi, and 



which IB above all thin^ instiumcntal in 
forming the individual no less than the na¬ 
tional chaiacter of man 

LXVI 

The man who has an ostensible calling or 
profession has this advantage over the man 
who IS not linked to society by any such 
ties of interest, or, lather, society has this 
additional secunty foi his good behaviour 
—-he has two chaiacters to lose instead of 
one 


LXVII 

Peace and social order in a state may 
be obtained at the price of ignorance and 
sla\eiy, but revolution is alone prevented 
by the adoption of free institutions A des¬ 
potic state 18 the dead calm that foretells 
the approaching storm be it e\ei so distant 
a free and constitutional government is the 
perpetual locking and agitation of the waves, 
but always within the limits of high water 
mark Refinement of manners and the 
amenities of social life are cultivated in a 
highei state of perfection in the formei than 
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in the Itlitei , ngo: is tins to be wondered at 
when we consider that politeness itself is 
only another word foi subjugation or self- 
denial , but it IS the lattei only which afiords 
a scope for the exercise of the heroic virtues, 
and it IS only where cml and reh^ous 
liberty is established, that opportunities are 
*ifForded for the development of the human 
intellect in all its native grandeui 

LXVill 

Math and frivolity are lather an'^ndication 
of youth than of happiness It arises from 
an exuberance of health, and scaicely dc* 
serves the name of happiness, ical happi¬ 
ness IS enjoyed m an equal degree in old age 
as well as in youth, and if we make observa¬ 
tions on the animal world, especially the 
higher order of quadrupeds, the enjoyment 
they undoubtedly feel in the very act of their 
existence is charactenzed more by indica¬ 
tions of lepose and calm tranquillity than 
those symptoms of gaiety, which amongst 
the human species are too often produced by 
the excitement of ai tihcial causes, and which. 
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of course, must be attended with axones* 
ponding reaction 


LXIX 

There is this difference m favour of the 
poor man as compared with the rich man, 
that the occupation of the former (for occu 
pation, whether of a mental or a corporeal 
t^aracter, is no less necessary for the one 
than it is for the other, nor are we less oc¬ 
cupied in reality when the mind is only en¬ 
gaged m ’fikose pursuits which are commonly 
called amusements) is always at hand—<■ 
comes, as it were,^ to meet him instead of being 
overtaken by any effort on kis part, and he 
retuins to his dwly and accustcnned avoca¬ 
tions as a mattei of course, whereas the 
latter IS obliged to go in search of where¬ 
withal to pass his time, or rather to occupy 
his mind, and it is not obtained m many 
cases but at a considerable sacrifice and 
much personal inconvenience, for even 
society, so called par excellence, which is 
the pnncipal, I may say the only rcsouice 
of the idle and the rich, is d species of barter. 
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and cannot be enjoyed without a valuable 
consideration being given in return, and in 
some instances not without being purchased 
at the expense of a considerable outlay 
Hence it is that the misfortunes of hfe, es¬ 
pecially those which Appear to yield ta no 
lemedy so effectually as to time and a suc¬ 
cession of new ideas, thereby gradually ef¬ 
facing the impression of the past, act with 
redoubled violence on the minds of those 
who, not being obliged to pursue any settled 
avocation as a means of subsisteiuBi!, become 
in a greater degree a prey to their wounded 
feelings, and are relieved only by gomg ou 
of their way in search of such objects as may 
give a diversion to their ihq^ghts 

LXX 

Whilst reason endeavours to reconcile us 
to those events or misfortunes of life which 
are unavoidable in themselves, and over 
which the power of man has little or no con 
troul, whilst rehgion, on, the other hand, 
teaches us that every thing is ordained for 
the best, and what apparently is an irrepa¬ 
rable misfortune, may eventually prove to 

n 
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be the greatest blessing,^ we have the con¬ 
solation also of knowing that thei e is a ma 
gical influence of no little efficacy, even m 
time itself, or rather the effects of tune, foi 
we find by expen ence every succeeding year, 
nay, every succeeding day, bring along with 
it a fresh balm to our gnef, and additional 
reparation foi the violence fliat may have 
been offered to our feelings It is the soft¬ 
ening hand of time that gradually effaces 
from our mind the lecollcction of the past, 
as the mountain appears to be diminished 
m Size lu proportion as we recede from its 
base, or as the edeS^s become less visible lu 
the ratio of then distoncse from that point on 
the surface of the water which has been dis¬ 
turbed by the operation of some external 
cause,. 


LXXl 

What an anomaly, nay, rather, what a 
QOKitradiction is hnman happiness ' We are 
never cotMented vtsith what we have, and yet, 
if we had nothing to desire, nothmg to hope 
for, nothing to wish folr—that is, if the cup 
of our happiness were filled to the brim, we 
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«iliould ho F(ti]l moise dictcontcnted, and like 
Plnlip of Macedon, we should have no 
sooner laid down our aims after having 
achieved the conquest of the world than we 
should be panting after othei worlds to con 
quer Hope and fear, which are so opposite 
and irreconcilable in their nature, are the 
two elements of which human happiness is 
composed , and human ingenuity eannot be 
more profitably eipployed than in steering so 
as to avoid either extreme—that is, in en- 
deavourii^ to find out that precise point in 
the mind which is equally removed from des¬ 
pondency on the one band, or the indulgence 
of those unreasonable expectations which, 
on the other hand, lead to disappointment 

LXXII 

Human nature is so constituted that we 
could not be susceptible of plea^re unless 
we weie also susceptible of pain, (pleasure 
being in all cases the rule, and pain the^x- 
ception ) Why we were so condi^tuted, oi 
whether we could have been constituted other¬ 
wise, we have, a light to inquiie, but wc 
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have no nght to complain, if, in our inquiries, 
we cannot amve at a satisfactory conclusion 

LXXIII 

He who has set out in pursuit health 
has nevei yet been known to have attained 
his object Health may be at a greater oi 
less distance from us, but she always to be 
found in the rear, and never in the van 
She ccHitinually follows ^t our heels, and 
when wte meet, it is ni(^ because health has 

IT 

been overtakmi by us, but because we have 
been overtaken by health 

Lxxnr 

If there be any supposable case in which 
there is nothing to choose between life and 
an Ignominious departure h^om it, it is the 
case of him who, having lost his all by an 
act of ^s own improvidence, ** cannot dig, 
to beg I am asham^id ” Compared to the 
man in these cu cumstances, even the lairds 
of the air-and the flow^ of the field, which 
toil not but still are clothed, are objects of 
envy 
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LXXV 

There is no such thing as political liberty 
without an unrestncted freedom of the press, 
and th^ can be no such thing as tyranny 
with it The mouth of the press, like that 
of the Venetian. Lion, should never be closed, 
but should be the constant mediunfjof com- 

of- 

munication be^een the govermng and the 
governed, preventing the abuse of power on 
the one hand, and vMiSence and treason on 
the other Let the ^offerer have raison or 
not on his side, whether he really be an ob¬ 
ject of compassion, or paying the forfeit of 
any misconduct of his own, give him but the 
opportunity of relfe^mg his feelings by vent¬ 
ing aloud his complaints, and his cure is 
already m^ira than half effected 

LXXVI 

So indefinable a term is virtue in the ab¬ 
stract, that it may be f 3 ^onounCed to be any- 
thii^ and every thing that may have been 
instiUed into our min^s when we \«ere young, 
and propounded to us as the guide of our 
future conduct 
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LXXVII 

Man begins Ins careei like the angels in 
Milton, by hiding his eyes witli his wii^s 
he acquires confidence as he advances in 
yeann, and finishes like the eag^e by staling 
the sun out of countenance * 

LXXVIIl 

Ei^land, with her colonics at either extre 
mify of the globe, is hkei a spider—all legs 
and no body 


" LXXIX 

Happiness, God bir ble^icd ' is in our own 
hands If <MChcis cannot bestow it, tlie world 
at least cannot deprive us of it Youth, 
beauty, and fortune, may forsake us, but 
of happiness we cannot be deprived but by a 
voluntaiy act of out own 

, LXXX 

The illustnifus Chatham is said to have 


Vide Milton Paradise Lost, book 3, Htde 382 
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encours^ed his ^ less illustnous son, on po- 
htu al matters at least, to express unreservedly 
his opinions when as yet a boy, and scarcely 
capable of thinking for himself The cham* 
pion of Bntish eloquence felt the value of 
what he taught Ihc world in some degree, 
nay, in a great degree, shoves us into virtue 
in spite of ourselves, but to be gieat it is 
not sufficient to tread in the beaten track of 
our forefathers Boldness and onginality of 
thought are essential to greatness, and be¬ 
fore we (»u inspire others with confidence, 
we must show them first that we feel it our¬ 
selves by acting, let the riesiilt be what it 
may, upon the strength o£ our own cofivic- 
tioiis 


LXXXI 

Iheieare moral fictions^ that is, fictions 
in morals, as there aie fictions m law How 
many viitiies, alas ' have been thrown into 
the shade, how much of what is useful and 
valuable has been lost to society and to hap¬ 
piness by s&e hapless being or other becom¬ 
ing the dnpe of a distempered imagination. 
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'^r the victim of at best but a conventional 
morality' 


LXXXII 

So long as kiAgs and ministers think proper 
to have recourse to wai as an ultima ratio,’ 
and man is destined to see his fellow-man con¬ 
signed to a violent death—so long as public 
executions are deemed essential to the welfare 
of tlie state—so long, in short, as one human 
being IS knowingly and wil&Hy instrumental 
to the death of another, and such an act, under 
any ciicumstances, be considered justifiable— 
it IS idln to expect men to be deterred from 
the act of duelhng from motives of religion 
Society requires but a standard or ente- 
non of virtue, (virtue, that is, as interpreted 
by itself,) be it what it may—a measure of 
value—a distance-post—a sort of pons tm~ 
nonm m morals, and until a better can be 
devised, duelling cannot be prevented, but 
will coptmne to be practised in holes and 
corners, if not in open day, in spite of all 
the laws that may be enacted against it 
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LXXIi^III 

No change in moi^s, politics, or rehgion, 
however useful or desirable, ha# ever been 
pre^osed since the world began, without 
being fated to meet with more opposition 
than encouragement, and often for no other 
reason than because prejudice and custom 
possess a more powerful influence than rea¬ 
son 


LXXXIV 

Political abuses may be correcte<|f nay, if 
they grow to any alarming extent, they have 
a tendency to correct themselves, and con¬ 
tain within themselves (like many evils in the 
natural body) the seeds of their own destruc- 
ticm At the same time the nature of things 
must be altered, and politics must be a 
stranger to itself, before wa can expect any 
institutions, however perfect, to adapt them¬ 
selves with mathematical precisajp to the 
rules of eqinty 4^d reason 

LXXXV 

One man may be less dependent thipi ano- 
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ther, but absolute independence, even were 
it desirable in the social world, is a moial 
phenomenon, nay, a moral impossibility 
Society 18 a trade conducted on the principles 
of reciprocity, and theie is no independence 
other than tliat which is purchased by our 
services to otliers 


LXXXVI 

We are not always unobserved even when 
we think so, but though we were alone m 
the world, we ought to act as if the eyes of 
another world were upon us 

LXXXVII 

The wisest of us are but infants when we are 
called upon to decide on a question alBecting 
ourselves Strange as it may appear, we are 
less known to ourselves than we know and 
are known by others, and let us not forget 
that m judging ourselves, though we may 
not be unjust, we cannot be disinterested 


LXXXVIII 

Let us not deceive ourselves by supposing 
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that they who are naturally ol a pcn'>ivc cibt 
of uund are for that ceason unhappy any 
more than others who may be of a diffei ent 
temperament must necessaiily be the reveise 
The most hypochondriacal subject has intci** 
vals of cheerfulness, and ihelancholy, which, 
be assured, has pleasures pec^ar to itself, 
IS often found associated m the same mdivi 
dual with a vein of the most hvely hu¬ 
mour, like the ruby that tiansmits tlic rays 
of tlie aun when exposed to the light, or the 
fire that is seen to ascend fi om tlic mouth of 
a volcano m the darkness of the night, but 
disappears again at the nsing of the sun 

LXXXIX 

When X see a stage-coach rattling ovei 
the London pavement—sparks flytng, chains 
rattling, and sphnter-bars all alive, I pictuic 
to myself a woman in a passion * 

XC 

When we take into consideration that nnie- 
tenths of the disputes in tlie world icsult 
from questions of propeity, wc cannot be 
surprised at the want of hainiony and good 
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feeling raat is too often found to exist amongst 
the nearest relatives, and it is for this reason, 
or at least it is one reason amongst others, 
that we observe individuals of the same femily 
more united amongst the poorer than amongst 
the*ncher classes 


XCI 

All our duties—our social duties I mean- 
are so many moral obligations, and which 
would still be duties vuthout even the sanc¬ 
tion of rehgion It may be observed, how¬ 
ever, if religion do not make them more 
binding than they otherwise would be, she 
at least does not make them less so, and it 
iS the due discharge of these duties, or at 
least the endeavour to discharge them to the 
best of our abihty, as far as circumstances 
will permit, that must ever constitute the 
true and solid basis of human happiness 

XCII 

Digestion is the cause of much that is 
good—indigestion of all that is bad If the 
former be not the summum bonum of life, the 
latter is at least the summum malum 
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XCIII 

We may re^^on ourselves into courage, or, 
rather, we may reason ourselves out of fear, 
but tact and prudence ot mind, which, though 
a spurious sort of courage, if courage at 111, 
IS, nevertheless, not the less desirable, and 
IS acquired only by an habitual intercourse 
with the world 


XCIV 

On no occasion does flattery asstune the 
appearance of truth, and consequently never is 
she more welcome than when it is addressed 
from a supenor to an inferior, as the motive^ 
in this case are less open to suspicion, and 
the gratification will bf^^ipcreased m the ratio 
of the disparity of rank, or other circum¬ 
stance, that may exist between the party 
flattenng and the subject of the flattery 
The number of unfortunate females who have 
been ensnared by the treacherous language ol 
love afford no mean testimony of the truth of 
this asse^ion —Hinc iIUb lachrymce * 




xcv 

We have no pity for others until we are in 
a situation to claim it ouisclves 

' XCVI 

Equality of rank and property u a solecism 
in society—we are all of us, dlfier as we 
may one from the other, component parts of 
the same machine, equally necessary to the 
whole as we arc to all its parts 

XCVII 

Courage is evinced m words as much as in 
deeds, and in acts of omission not less than 
in those of commission 

XCVIII 

Never does the sun revisit the eaith with¬ 
out reminding us of the round of our daily 
dulj^es, and it is the due discharge of these 
duties that oenstitutes the history no less 
than the happiness of the greater part of 
manki n d Here and there a star more bnl- 
tiant than the icst may wander from its 
course, but a*. w» cannot command futuie 
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(vt nts, wt mu8t content ourselves with per* 
foiTOing our every-day duties as they follow 
in their turn , fttid all that remains for us to 
do IS to he upon our oars awaiting with pa¬ 
tience the signal of fortune 

. XCIX 

If we afer fond of a pursuit^ be it ever 
so hazardous, we are Iblind to all danger, if 
we are not fond of it, our imagination al¬ 
ways exaggerates the danger—sometimes 
invents it 


V- 

C 

There is no love, it is smd, without jea-i 
lousy, that the one imphes the other, be 
It so at the same t£Ssie it generally hap¬ 
pens that where jealousy is most felt, there 
IS the least ground for chenshii^ such a 
feeling, because love on one side mostly be¬ 
gets It on the other, and thus is at once cause 
and effect Hence, where mutual love exists, 
there is but little temptation to infidelity, and 
consequently as little reason for either party 
encouraging any groundless suspicions 
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Cl 

Eating and dnnking simultaneously is the 
effect of custom, and not of necessity, the 
practice, however, is inconiSistent with reason, 
for it IS impossible to 4 be hungry and thirsty 
at one and the same time 

ClI 

There is no right which is enjoyed by man 
without involving on his part a corresponding 
obhgation 


cm 

There can be no doubt that the human 
race, as a whole, is degenerated from its 
original beauty and physical strength this 
may be owing to several causes,—to none 
more, perhaps, than the customs of society 
and our artificial habits of hie, but there can 
be as little doubt that the human species are 
as capable of being improved physically as 
other kinds of living beings, were the proper 
means adopted of carrying it into effect 

CIV 

No change of circumstance can make a 
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virtue of that which, i** wiong in itself, so¬ 
ciety, on the other hand, finds it-sometimes 
convement to make a crime of that which, 
abstractedly, may be a mentonous act 

CV 

Those whose health has been impaired by 
any domestic misfortaoe, or froiO' the efiect 
of those corroding cares and anxieties which 
are necessarily intermixed more or less with 
all the concerns of life, ought, m older to 
legain their health, to live for a time agree¬ 
ably to the dictates of nature alone, regard¬ 
less of time, place, and circumstance It is 
not early houis undei such circ&mstanccs that 
are necessarily desirable, but any hourt, or, 
rather, a total forgetfulness of time, and they 
will do well to avail themselves of that clause 
in their contiact with society which grants a 
power of dispensation, if health should de¬ 
mand it, fiom discharging the ordinary duties 
of life 


CVI 

“ Variety, it is said, “is charming, and 
the author of this discovery, the truth of 



winch the expeiienc( of evtry ont attests^ 
might have added—and sometimes not less^ 
necessary than charming 

evil 

Love IS in some the effect of first impres¬ 
sions, as in others it is of slower growth, 
and produced by habit and circumstance— 
in other words, there is one sort of love the 
efiect of experience, and another the effect 
of inexperience, both oi them are full as 
much of a spiritual as of a physical charac¬ 
ter , they may, too, be equally powerful in 
degiee, though the one, having no other 
foundation than imagination, is necessanly 
uncertain in its duration, whereas the other 
glows with our years, and becomes eventually 
a necessary part 4}f our existence 

CVIII 

Present time is an idea—an imaginary 
point—a speck on the surface of eternity— 
a sort of uivisible isthmus that divides the 
two vast oceans of the past and the future 
divide, for instance, a second ad tn-ftnUmitf 
and what i"^ its value ^ 
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CIX 

“ To-morrow never comcb, nor does yes¬ 
terday ever leturn , and the time will come 
when to day, which is always so faithful, 
will desert us also 


CX 

There are some who a,re so overbuidened 
with scruples, and their iOrg^s of self-adju- 
tlication so exquisitely constructed, that thev 
aie no less deserving of our pity tlian they 
are entitled to our respect, whilst others are 
to be met with who, apparenily, have no 
conscience at aU, and so little alive are they 
to the ordinary feelings of hitiman nature, 
that in doing a virtuous act, or abstaining 
from wrong, they are actuated neither by the 
love of virtue noi the fear of shame, but aie 
impelled, as it were, by a soit of mechanical 
impulse and indeed the greater part of us 
only act in one particular way because we 
have no temptation to act in anoth^i 


CXI 

If you want to offend your neighboui, con- 
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tradict him in every thing he bays, let his 
reasons be ever so good if you want to 
please him, agiee with him in every thing, 
be it ever so absurd , oi if you difier with 
him at all, let it be nothing more Uian a sort 
of Parthian warfare, the undulating motion of 
a wave, or the resistance of a woman before 
she surrenders to your will 

CXII 

Law has been called ‘‘ the perfection of 
reason, ’ so it may be at its birth, but not 
necessanly afterwaids 

CXIII 

It has^^een observed that there are but five 
ideas m the world, and all the books that 
have ever been pubhshed in any part of the 
world are only modifications of the same 
ideas expressed in different words, and pre¬ 
sented under different points of view There 
IS something plausible in the idea, though 
not perhaps strictly within the limits of truth 
Locke himself says we have no innate ideas, 
which favours much the doctnne of plagia- 
iisni, and which is a death-blow at once to 
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genius and originality, for if we are not born 
with any ideas, and we do not borrow them 
from others, it is difficult to sav whence they 
arise It is pretty much the same with 
music, which, if you publish to all eternity, 
consists of ringmg the changes on only 
seven sounds at most hence the frequent 
repetitions we meet with, for the greatest 
composers arc found occasionally to borrow 
no less from themselves than from others 

CXIV 

That every thing is for the best eventually, 
if not at the time, I believe to be practically 
no less than religiously true, I speak more 
especially of those events which %re in the 
hand of Providence and ever which the will 
of man has no control * 

cxv 

Melody has been well compared to the 

^ I pin more than an usual degree of faith to this 
doctrine, and it is sufficient for me that the converse 
can nevei be proved 
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outline, harmony to the colouring, of a pie 
ture 


CXVI 

There should be a law making it as dis¬ 
graceful for a man to learn the use of i 
needle as it was in Hercules, of yore, to 
handle a distaff—it is the only knot that 
binds the sexes when ligaments of a more 
powerful nature have ceased to exist * 

CXVII 

Virtue ’ thou art but a bird in borrowed 
plumes—^if thou condescendest only to do 
what is right when bidden so to do, whether 
it be by hope or fear 


* Dr Johnson it would appear, was an advocate for 
his own sex serving an apprenticesliip in sewing for on 
being informed tli it some one of his acquaintance had 
thrown himself into the river without any ostensible 
reason but that of being tired of life, he observed, ‘ t oor 
fellow I had he only learnt in his youth to hem a pocket 
handkerchief, such a cfttastrophe^Would never have hap 
pened 
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I bid £100 more for a house that was to 
be sold, because it was announced that a 
stage would pass my dooi every hour m tlie 
day—a convenience no doubt, but theie 
IS something melancholy in the sight, it 
looks like a party of pleasuie running away 
from their cares, and when they are gone, 
I feel more lonely than evei 

CXIX 

Methinks, somehow, tliat t^use whom, 
when living, we may have valued more 
highly than they deserved, we may ap¬ 
preciate too little when gone, and those 
whom we may have appreciated too little 
when living, aie, when we are depnved of 
them, legretted moie and foi gotten less 

cxx 

Two books held in greatei estimation than 
any that were ever wntten, are seldom, if 
ever, read from banning to end—the Bible 
and Shakespeare 
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In legislating foi the many, wc cannot do 
otherwise than lay down geiieial laws for 
their observance, but an individual, if he 
have no one to legislate for but himself, will 
be wise if he regulates his concerns in such 
a manner as to commence the day not from 
the time that he nses in the morning, but 
from the time when he awakes To lie in 
bed after the e^austed powers of nature 
have once been recruited is an evil of the 
hrst magnitude—it is robbing others of our 
time and ourselves of our health 


CXXII 

The barbarous language of Shakespeare 
ftitigues me before I get half through a play~- 
it IS as much trouble as sifting a bushel of 
sand in ogrder to find a grain of gold 


CXXIII , 

The reason that authors fail so frequently 
in creating an interest for their woiks, whe¬ 
ther in music or any branch of literature, is 
owing to their not striking home to the afiec- 
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tions, and m ordei to do so, they must not 
be without a considerable share of feeling 
themselves, for after ail, though we may 
fancy otjr heart to be 4Sltfeured by Theban 
walls when we buckle on our annour for the 
fight, it IS nevertheless th^ most vuln^able 
part of our nature,* an^ it is an this account 
that Byron was, is, ani^; will be read and 
admired in all ages and cpuntnes, because 
no one was better acquainted than himself 
with the art of uniting thie truth of nature 
with the ingenuity of his trade 

^ CXXIV 

We shoulcthave boldness enough to speak 

* It IS well known that Napoleon had a pendant for 
a female, whom he visited clandestinely, and who lived 
m a street which was so indifferently lighted at night as to 
be dangerous tfy those who h'ld occasion to pass through it 
Napoleon made a formal complaitit of tbir matter to 
louche the then prefect of police eyes 

were every wh^e, was ready with his repl/' T c on 

ceived,'' said Fouche, under the circi^nstauces which 
have led your Majesty to be so well acquainted with the 
street it could not be otherwise than agreeable to your 
fpelinoS to be concealed from the eyes of your faithful 
Parisians ’ 



the trutli when necessary, and wisdom enough 
to keep it to oui selves when the occasion 
may reqmie it 


exxv 

Life, in the abstract, is a good oi an evil— 
a good m one sense, and an evil in another 
Mankind saw this, and what did they do 
Ihey set about devising a system by means 
of which life should, in all cases, be the less 
of two evils, or, as a whole, a negative good 
—Society IS no more 

CXXVl 

A virtuous and well-meaning woman* (be 
it not said to her reproach) once told me that 
during winter she went to chuich but once i 
day, which she consideied once too little, 
but she made up for it in the summei by 
going thiee times a day Now if this is 
not selling religion at so much an ounce- 

CXXVII 

Education is the battering ram that we 

If she bi no more peace to her manes ^ She acted 
on prmctpltf and what can the best of ub do more * 
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make use of m besieging the citadel of the 
passions, and a most foimidable resistancf 
18 sometimes opposed to us, but no sooiiei 
do we succeed in captunng the citadel than 
we put the garnson (which we find are only 
so many component parts of the same indi¬ 
vidual called man) under confinement, and 
after causing him to undergo a propei com se 
of discipline, we at length are enabled to 
inoculate him with couiage of a bettei kind— 
a courage which is biought by degrees to 
fear nothing but the fear of disgrace, and is 
no more to be compared with the savage 

ferocity he at first displayed than tht crab or 
sloe that grows wild on our hedges is to be 
compared to the fruit that has been brought 
to perfection undei the fosteiing care of an 
expel lenced gardener 

CXXVIII 

Man pursues matrimony as a means— 
with woman it is the end of her existence 

CXXIX 

He who rules tlie destinies of millions is 
frequently the slave of inothei s will, and wc 
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often possess power witliout having the in¬ 
clination or resolution to exercise it 

cxxx 

Natural are better than attificial stimulants, 
and moral stimulants better than either 

CXXXI 

Well has it been obseived, “ ml sine la~ 
bore homtmbus daiur, our existence is in 
every sense of the word condxttonaly and so 
constituted are we by nature that theie is no 
pleasuie in hie which is not followed by a 
corresponding reaction A vacuum in all cases 
IS suie to ensue, amQunting sometimes to a 
sense of positive pain* 

CXXXII 

Do you want to be happy Administer, 
then, to the wants of others “ But I can¬ 
not afford it, or at least the remembrance of 
a piioi claim—the just expectations of a 
widow or children—leaves me no room for 
'the exercise of that chanty which pity de¬ 
mands at my hands Be it so but are 
there not offices of humanity which the 
pooiest of us can dischaigeDoes it cost 
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us much to look down from our elevated 
station on the lowly pieasant, whose only 
compensation for the ills he may endure is 
the hope of anothei and a better world 
Does it cost us much to act the part of 
peacemaker between parties where diffe¬ 
rences may exist, and unite in bonds of 
amity those who befoi e might be opposed to 
each othei '* Docs it cost us much to wean 
the misguided from their evil couises by the 
influence of our own example, and to give 
advice to the young and inexperienced ? 
Does it cost us much to heal the wounded 
spirit, to admmster consolation to those, the 
victims perhaps of ^merited misfortunes, 
who inwardly groan, ttumgh they may betray 
no outward expression of the pangs they 
sufier within And here your 1 iboiirs must 
not end, but having discharged the duties 
of friendship and humanity to those of youi 
fellow-creature*' in distress, it lemhins foi 
you to mix again with others whose eyes 
beam with gladness, and finding them happy 
you are not to consider you have done enough 
until you have done all in vour powei to 
leave them moic happv still 



cxxxiir 

there is no concei-vdble limit to the variety 
of different instruments, any more than to 
tlie number of different airs on the same in'^ 
strument that the imagination and ingenuity 
of man may hereafter invent 

CXXXIV 

All courage is negative, and we gam or 
lose tourdge precisely in propoition as we 
find others are more or less to be feared 

CXXXV 

It IS seldom that wc voluntarily quit the 
world—it more generally happens that the 
world quits us It is not worth while going 
in pursuit of that which most assuredly will 
overtake us eventually—soonei, perhaps^ 
than eithei we expected or wished Let us, 
then, fbntnve to live, even if life be not 
desirable, because a time there will be 
when to live, whether we desire it or not, 
will no longer be in our power 
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CXXXVI 

In some of the arts we are stxli inferior to 
the ancients (properly so called), nor much 
'"uperior to them in morals, but in the 
sciences* and then application to the practi¬ 
cal purposes of life we :&r surpass them 

CXXXVII 

If you have evei seen a rat pinned up in a 
comer, you have seen what appears to be 
c ourage, but is m reality feai put to her last 
shifts ** Escape is impossible, says the lat, 
“ and I will therefore sell my life as deaily as 
I can ” 


* This IS mainly owipg to the discovury of the art 
of printing, md, in consequence, the more general di/* 
fusion of knowledge It is truly astonishing that at an 
epoch when book making as a trade was out of tlie 
question so many of the ancient literati, 4raose avo 
eatims and public duties were by no means incoiisider 
able could have found leisure sufficient to have devoted 
their time to the composition of those works (some of 
them containing no ordinary portion of matter) which 
have fallen into the h inds of postenty 
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By caring to please nobody we make fewer 
enemies, if not more fnends, than by trying 
to please eveiy body * 

CXXXIX 

Modesty is the test of merit, or, rather, 
true ment is nevei found m company with 
vanity or an assuming deportment the i easo n 
IS obvious—the greater progiess we make in 
knowledge, the moie we discover our own 
ignonmce “ One thing at least 1 know, ’ 
said Socratea, ** that I know nothing ’ 

CXL 

It IS unreasonable to expect our tailor to 

take off mote than 20 per cent from his bill, 

when we consider that the same article of 

dress, be it wjiat it may, answers three 
ll 

* T o be “ all things to all men ’ is worthy of the 
eloquence of the Apostle of the Gentiles at the same 
time It never fails to remind me of the picture of Shake 
spear e placed between Comedy and Iragedy, nr Xeno 
phon s lepresentation of lienules struggling between 
vntuo and vice 



jiurposes at oncp—wanntli, decency, fthd 
tdshion ' 


C\Ll 

He lb a rich man who lives withm his m- 
lome, be it ever so small he is a poor 
man who exceeds it, be it ever so large 

C\LII 

We are living in an age when it is 
too much the fashion to decry prejfndice— 
indeed eveiy thing good or bad which has 
been co,,pf|pcrated by time In avoidings the 
ditch oil one side of the i4)ad, it )s as well to 
recollect there is one equally deep on the 
other * 


CXLIII 

How convenient at times is the mflaenee 
of habit while on some occqsionb, however. 


* What IS education ^tself but a prejudice, and a ne 
cess'iry prejudice, inasmuch as it is impossible for ub 
to take any part in the choice of out education at an age 
when we hive no m(an^ of |udgiijg whit is best for 

OlllSf lv< s * 



it stands our best friend, there are other 
occasions when have reason to rue its 
ascendancy over out best intentions 

> CXLIV 

The energies of Parhament aie cramped 
by not separating morals from politics— 
that which is en^^Mient from that which 
IS inherently light Wc go not to the home 
to be enlightened on morals any moie than 
we gO^o church to hear a treatise on political 
economy 


CXLV 

1 have hved to learn (alas ' we are des¬ 
tined ever to be learning and never to be 
taught) that if we want to impose on any 
one, we have nothing to do but to commum- 
cate to him, in confidence, some facts which, 
of all others, he would suppose th6 least 
likely'to be commumcated, and to take care 
that he is convinced by the most incontro¬ 
vertible evidence of the truth of what is as¬ 
serted after that it is no difficult matter to 
make him believe tktl twice two make five 



CXLVI 

Political prijtciples is too often a con¬ 
tradiction of terms would that it were 
possible, m all casts, to unite the gonod of 
the individual with the good of the ooanino' 
nity, and to make tlicU; which ih convenient 
virtuous at the same iitittS 

CXLVII" 

if there were no such thing as evd in the 
world) theie would be but little room for 
gratitude, which it is no less delightful to 
fed than to cieate 

CXLVIII 

Wcit I as iich as Croesus, my means of 
doing good would still be inadequate to my 
wishes, and I know not whether the pam 
that 1 feel when higher duties interpose 
between myself and benevolence, does not 
more than balance the pleasure I derive 
from kindling the smile of giatitude in an 
object of compassion 
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CXLIX 

There uothuis; ol which we are inort 
ostfp^tioubly prodigal than of making a 

of personal com age,on occasion*), 
too, when It seldom appreciated, and 
sometimes misap^dST^^ It i<« like the bell of 
a oner who annoum e4 the loss of a lady s lap- 
dog—evcij on^lhears the bell, but no one 
sets any value on the dog except the lady 
heiself 


CL 

Fear was eei tainly ni< ant to be piedoim- 
nant to reason How much unnecessaiy 
pun do w( tnquently suffir m a tooth 
befbie wc have lesolution to go to the dentist 
even aftd sentence of extiaction), has been 
passed upon it When wc consider that our 
teeth arc no less ornamental than useful, but 
the erause occasionally of much pam and 

** Rous&eau onre refused <t challenge, alleging as his 
reason that “ he thought proper to take care of lean 
Facques for the good pf society Tlie vanity of the 
inarns insuppoiuiblc, but the oundness of the u ison 
(iipiot he ioiidcinnrd 
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mconvememe to ourselves, *ind which; is 
we cannot pi event, so are we unable to cuie, 
there are few members of society moie valu¬ 
able than a skilful dentist Shade of Robin¬ 
son Crusoe ’ I call upon thee to 
truth of what L asseit 




Let us look upon all the wdrld, without 
exception,'* as i elated to lls by the ties of 
blood I et us look upou our fellow crea¬ 
tures as metnbers of "€he same family with 
ourselv es, and who have equal claims on our 
affection, uid an equal |%ht to command 
those sei vices which it is no less oui interest 
than our duty to perform It matteis not 
whethei one may be nehei than another, oi 
some enjoy a better state of health than 
others, i^ISlM^ters not whethei one may have 
a talent for this thing, anothei foi that 
Even within the nairow limits of a private 
family conventional as well as natul^ dis¬ 
tinctions aie to be found the eldest boy, 
naturally enough, boasts of being the lawful 
heir of his father, thpugh his father may die 
without having wherev^thal to pay wie ex- 
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penses ol his funeral Jane is never ogled 
at but she immediately eyes askance the 
clfliisical outline of her nose, Mana never 
loses an opportunity of displaying the form 

S kd regularity of her teeth, and poor Fanny, 
dvgH witluUttle else to captivate, spends 



sisteis together in 
hich nature has 


more time thari* 
arranging the laven 
showered down upon hdr ih such jplentiful 
profusion Now inese distinctions, invidious 
as they may be, are forgotten, oi rather 
eclipsed, by higher co^derations We rather 
pity those who are less fortunate than our¬ 
selves, than envyiNifii^ the possession of 
what can never be our ow^ We feel th 
we are bound together by the same ties e 
consanguimty, that we have the same parents 
in common, and that our happiness) fecipro- 
cally depends one upon the^^|$%er, and 
squabble as we occasionally may amongst 
ourselves, we are all ready to lend hand 
and heart and contribute our modicum of 

* 41 ^ 

assistance in supporting c^e another when 
assaulted by a common enemy « 
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CLII 

What a singular feature is it in the history 
of the ^uman mind, that urhen we are ill or 
suffer pain, (sayr the tooth ache,) we pe^er 
feel disposed i;o reproach the ^^ty ^ 
the cause or in any mstramental tq our 
sufTenngs, and yfi| welk^ow, if He be'^m- 


nipotent, he ^ouM ordain otherwise, and 
yet, as sot^ as the pain cdl^s, or we enjoy 
even an intermission it, our heart imme 
diately expands with ^fatitude tou^rds the 
Giver of all good Now what is to be m 
ferred from so singul|if a* Hi^t Is it that we 
fi|^l to deserve on? affliction in consequence 
of any acts of our oWn'^ or is it that we 
think them pioduced by any other evil spint 
that be lU-disposed towards u6'^ 1 

thmk nei^l^ What others may infer I 
knqw not, perhaps they know not themselves 
To whatever other cause it may be attrd^uted* 
it exculpates the Deity at once from the im** 
putation of entertaining miy feeling of hos> 
tiUty or unkmdness to his creatines 
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CLIII 

iiWe are hanged foi doing on one side of 
the church door that which it is a duty to do 
on the other 


« CLIV 

We are too apt t<i- suppose that the luxu¬ 
ries of hfe are enjoyed exclusively by the 
nch, forgetting filiat what may be a luxury 
to one may not be so to another besides, 
Uiere ar^ many nece^anes of life which aie 
(it the same time luxuiies—the gratification 
of an appetite as often as it may return is a 
luxury which the are as capable of 
enjoying as the nch 

CLV 

There is no nation so fond money as 
the English, and none who, on public occa- 
fiions, part with it so readily 

CLVf 

If courtship be attended wjt|,h any gratifi¬ 
cation, it IS all on the side of th( female, for 
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which they arc indebted to the taidy and 
dishei^itenttig mode of warfaie piesciibed by 
society more than to any sinceiity and good¬ 
will on the part of him ovei whom she may 
gkny/m gainmg a hiomentary trihmph 
Love ' oiy heart but heaven protect 

me from making it *—tt is ISke unraveling a 
skein of silk entao^|d with a thousand 
knots 


CLVII 

If you aie inbulte^*nevei scruple to lay 
your adversary at your feet If you find him 
not to be a gentlemalf^ (oi rather of the same 
rank with yourself,) SEtiiltc him, every lepara- 
tion in youi power, even though you be sen¬ 
tenced to dine with him the next day If he 
be a gentleman, he will feel^t expedient to 
take certaiill^ measuies in defence of a pimci- 
ple which IS dearer to him than life, but he 
will prove to you on tlie groimd thatcon¬ 
sidered himself the aggressor 

CLVIII 

Under the* influence of indicestioii we see 

K ~ 

every thing through a falst medium How 
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often we feel unhappy Without knowing why* 
and feeling at the same tiinc> perhaps, txiat 
we have done nothing to forfeit that which 
we consider to be ^ur just inheritance 
Reason may do her in «ndeavot|N|^ to 
ai^e us into happiness, but ^agindtion, 
whjc^^’is ^llen, alas' # foo powerful for our 
re«ibn, pushes herse|y forward, and proves 
to us how useless the attempt 


CLIX 

It IS went that regurliles the vs^e of every 
article, even the necessaries of life Pic¬ 
tures, for instance, which are only worth so 
much painted canvass, a^e sold eveiy day for 
thousands of pounds Houses are bmlt at 
an enormous pnme cost, the matenals of 
wh|cl| would n^repay the expense of pulling 
them down T and *the same bank-note which 
IS tendered in payment of a bill has been 
known at a later penod to oe cast aside as 
useless 


CLXJ 




There is a disposition in man to fly from 
himself It may be observed of the world in 



geflferal tliat they are never more at home 
than when they are abroad 

W# courageous enough when our coun¬ 
try presides at the ordeal with the star and 
nband on the right, and threatened ^e 
left with the sword that is to be broken wer 
our heads, but not enough so when called 
upon to act in opposition to our interests 
Alas' what is nlan ^ How weak are the 
strongest of us * We should be apt, indeed, 
to imagine that virtue wais but a name, d^d we 
not meet her every day of our life, supported 
on one side by hope, gjid on the other by fear 

CLXII 

/ 

hiXpediency, thou god of this nether \vorkl' 
Expediency, thou pirate that roai^estfrom one 
end of the world to the other under the protec¬ 
tion of colours which are not thine own * thou 
impostor, who ait disguised in the garb of jus- 

^ A witty Frenchmdn being asked why he did not 
many a certain f^ale^ (to whom he was much attached,) 
irplieil ‘ be cause in that cise\I should not know where 
to spon 1 my evenings ^ 



tice' thou utteier of false coin' thou standing 
repioach of a fallen and degeneiate world' 
thou who too well succecdcst in counterfeiting 
the semblance of ju§hce ' words would fail 
me weie I to attempt^ desciibe the mam 
fold and heinous ciimes which are committed 
in thy tiame *■ 

* It will not be believed an hundred veil', hence tliat, 
until lately in enlightened h ngland an irticle of food 
existed under the name ol game which wis not allowed 
to be sold The legislature hnding th it the piactice ex 
isted in 'spite df the 1 iw, passed anothc^l iw to prevent 
game being bought which liowever wat^ound to be 
equally inefhcient in suppi*essii>g,the pnetice Jo have 
readied the climax of this jin^ckcry of legislation it 
only rein lined for pailianieiU to h£^ve passe i anothu bill 
prohibiting the eating of garni' Pioud is I am of my 
country 1 blushed to hnd men of education and expe 
nence justifying to the last, sudi an absurd ind unjust 
monopoly (than which nothing could have a greater ten 
dency to create a geneial disregard of all laws) on the 
ground of eapediencif the expediegc^y consisting in the 
inducement it held out to certain porting gentlemen to 
reside on then estates—an argument undoubtedly of 
some weight, if inducements of a higher and more im 
portant kind could not be found to reconcile them to 
the habits and duties of a country life but the question 
nevertheless was debate^ on the eiiotieous assumption 
tint were tlu sale of ganfc legalized—coupled with i 
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Theie is no greater accomphshment than 
that of walking, and yet horses, whose edu¬ 
cation IS less expen^vp, walk better than 
ourselves It is neglected for no other reason 
than because it appfars so easy to Re¬ 
quired 


CLXIV 

Duellingf in the usuil acceptation of the 
term, is a contract attested by witnesses, 
and nothing but the discovery of force or 
fraud on one side or both can render it an 
illegal^ action 


CLXV 

My conscience forbids me, said I ady B 
to Sir John fe, to take any step towards 
pronjiDtiiig a even if I thought it de- 

niore extended qualification to go in pursuit of it— 
those animals commonly distinguished as being J'era* na 
turo" or game would eventually become extinct 

I use tht word illegal because if the judicature 
icl in oppo^tion to so obvrons t truth, it may be law 
MKlpfd ]>iit it IS n itjnsfKf 
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suable, ou the otliet hand, li T am ftwue of 
any ciicumsi'ince likely to nuhtate against 
the happiness of parties undei an engage¬ 
ment to marry, I am the hrst to make it 
known How unlike to her sex if Lady B 
leidlv acted on a piinuple at once so wise 
and humane * 


CLXVI 

Is it possible theie can be iny pleasuie 
(but pleai^nre is indefinable, or man is pei 
verse) in blasting the reputation of a woman 
—"in le iving her a lonely wreck—a stai that 
we miss out of the moral hemisplu re—to be 
dnfted on the stormy ocean ot life, the spoit 
of every wind that blows—an object to be 
pointed at by the idle f^ti aggler on the beach, 
and a victim of despair, whom even the 
waves appear to deny the consolation of a 
watery grave' 


CLXVII 

The diflcieucc between the idle man and 
the man of business is this—the one waits 
upon time, the othcir kills it 
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cLxvni 

" Love of progeny’ in the abstract w a 
fafon de parler Hate of progeny has an 
equal right to be consideicd a natural feeling 
We may have reasoTis for desinnggoffspffeg, 
but the love of progeny, for its own sgk^ is 
unknown to human nature 

CLXIX 

How absurd to be afraid of death when wc 
aie in the habit of rehearsing it eveiy night 
of our lives ' 


QLXX 

Men of gemus livean atmosphere pecu 
liar to themselves, tttid taste of pleasures 
unknown to the coq[imon herd of mankind 
How different from the trouble of dunking is 
that'iyiiite of l^l^ssness when the visions of 
&ncy wait yn the mind—it is like the run¬ 
ning-down of a clock compaied to the labour 
of winding it up 

CLXXI 

Poetiy consists mote lu the idea than in 
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th« stnnf»iiisf of woidh “ The friends of 
my youth,** mid f, * wliert arc they ’ and i 
voice answered, “ where are they”^ ** 

CLXXII 

Let society rathei follow in thy tiain than 
be the object of thy puisuit To be alone ir 
not desirable, but it is worst to be the slave 
of the world 

ca.xxiii 

Js it supposed then that tht rich ue ne- 
< esfianly idle 'P»eie cannot be a gieater 
mistake , there is np class of society who are 
doomed to undergo a longei appicnticeship 
or give a higher premium when they are 
bound, anti if they have fewer opportunities 
than others of turning their time or abilities 
to account, it is seldom by their own desire 

( LXXIV 

Ilow often do we turn adnft the devoted 
companion of our youthful years to make 
room for a ft male who usuips her place on 


1 roiij 1 I eisuti in inn f n])f 
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no other giound than the accident of birth 
Is matnnipny, under sudh circumttanccs, i 

act immoral one ' 

CLXXV 

Theie is no country m wlMch pohl^al free¬ 
dom IS better understood than in England, 
but thcie are many oouiitries where the eh i 
nties of private life are practised with grcatci 
success 



CLXXvf 

“ If they sacrifice you]^llfe, said Cr<mi- 
well to one of his courtioi{;8y who was sent on 
a special embassy to tlie court of Spam 
some ticklish affair of sf^te, “ the head of 
every Spaniard in my dominions shall pay for 
it ’ “ That may be, master, ’ teplied the 

ambassador, ** but not ^oiie of thqse heads, 
perhap^ would be found to fit my shoulders 
On the same principle jmblic executions can 
never fienefit <oi make restitution to the party 
injured, add to which, yiubhc executions ate 
attended) with this ^consequence—that othei 
parties who are innocent (the relatives, foi 
instance of the ciumnal) not only share in 
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the tlisgiacc, but may be deprived of one 
who might be csfiential to their happiness, 
and contribute to their maintenance and 
suppoit '' 


CLXXVII 

^A. gentleman once having expressed his 
surprise to a lady that q^ore harmony did not 
exist between herself and her husband, with 
bo^i of whom ho was on the best of terms, 
pointing to her slmc, she asked him what he 
thought of It It fits admirably, was the 
ref^y, “ nothing can sit bettec to the foot, 
one would suppbse ]that the shoe and the foot 
wnre made one for the other—>it was neither 
to6 small nor toQ large ** Others,” re¬ 
joined slie, have thought the same, and 
'"tvill scarcely believe that it occasions me much 
pain, but 1 have never yet met with any one 
except the wearer who is able to point out 
where the shoe pmches * 

** The above observauoi^, which ’the author has put 
Into the mouth of a female, wjis actually mad^y Paulus 
Tt miliub as recorded lu the following rec^l — He 
afterviaids dfvorrcd (query abandoned’') ‘ Papina 

uid when his yhen4s vv ished to i Dprobate his conduct in 
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CLXXVfll 

As objects diminish in size in the ratio of 
their distance frdtn ub, so -women measure 
their f xistence by the gradual decay of their 
chdims Men, on the other hand, Jiave no 
other idea of existence than in the acqmsition 
of money, and are^^ore expert in counting 
their dollars than their years The gambler 
who destioys himself because he is tired of 
losing, *ind the merchant^ who retires from 
business because he is tired of gaining, prac¬ 
tise, in effect, the same dootiane 

CLXXIX 

If we feel unhappy i^ awaking witbbut 
being able to assign a reason for be assu¬ 
red it proceeds from no other caote than a 
temporary derangement of the digestive or 

doing so, by observing that she was young and hand 
<ioine and that she had made him father of a fine family 
Paulus replied, that the shoe -which he then wore was 
new and ^ell m^c, but thtl he was obliged to leave it 
off, thou^ no One but liimStlf Knew, as he said, where 
It pinched him —Vide Lempneres Dict{(uiaTy, wheie 
theclassicil authpiities are civen 
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gans Let us iievei commit an act of in'- 
justice against ourselves, still less against 
the Author of our being, by putting the sad 
die on the wrong horse 

CLXXX 

Happiness is the port to which wc are all 
chartered, but even were the wind in our 
favour, the shoals and quicksands which are 
Sure to he in the way render a shipwreck 
far from improbable 

, CLXxxr 

Is It true that there are only seven notes 
or sounds in nature, or have we fallen in love 
witli the word seven only because Moses 
would not allow us to work seven days in 
succession, and Shakspeare divided the life 
of man into seven ages, and Newton, follow¬ 
ing his example, divided the sun into as 
many colouis, and Homer, not wishing to be 
difltient figm the rest, contrived to be bom 
in seven cities* at once ’ 

^ Smyrna Chios^ Colophon, Siinunis, llbodoU^ 
Ai^os, Athente, 

Oibii) de patii I certat, llomeit, tha 
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CLXXXII 

Conceited and vain-glonous man * what 
art thou with all thy spliittenng and bluster- 
ing but a hollow drum—a clod of the soil 
waiting for the hrst frost that arnves to 
crumble thee into dust 

CLXXXIII 

There is but one step, said Napoleon, from?* 
the sublime to the ridiculous, so there is but 
one step from an act of high treason to the 
exercise of regal power * ^ 

CLXXXIV 

Society, indeed, reheves us of the respon¬ 
sibility of sin by punishing rt, if detected, in 
this wodd, but unlike to our confessor, she 

y 

* As was instanced^ m l|is own person, on the occa 
Sion of Ins dissolving the Council of Five Hundred as 
Cromwell before him dissolved the Long Parliament 

There is something stirring as well as instructing iti 
meeting wiith ^se occasiou|||; acts of human danng, 
V^here the alternative of the |a^ock on one side and a 
throne on the ol^lier has depended on the cast of a single 
die! 



betrays tlie confidence imposed in her by cx 
posing us in the eyes qf the world f. 

CLXXXV 

Man loves only to betray—women love 
but once, and then intensely, and the burn¬ 
ing light which was intended for others often 
lures them to their own destruction 

CLXXXV I 

Man loves and knowS not why—women 
love for the best of all reasons—because they 
are loved 


CLXXXVU 

To love IS with man a natural nght, end 
he exercises it with impunity—women enjoy 
the same right, but let them not foiget that, 
unlike to civil rights, it entkils no corre¬ 
sponding obhgation 


CLXXXVU^ 

Women never surrender part of their afiPec 
Ifous witliout surrendenng th6 whole, and 
tliat, as often as naif, to the least deserving 
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cLxxxix 

Love, with women, is the history of tlmir 
life, with man, a ** tale that is fecdld ” 

cxc 

Angels aie ot either sex, if they arc of any 
at all, why, then, not contemplate the Deity 
as being of either sex inditferently 

CXCI 

The love of matt is the shadow that passes 
over a corn-field, and is gone when we return 
—woman’s love is the field itself over which 
it passed 


CXCII 

What IS the use of fc^ing loved without 
loving 111 return The dinner-bell nngs, and 
behold me without my customary appetite ' 
Another enviable bci^ passes me atix grands 

* The author slys not dus irreverently, it havin{, often 
occurred to hijn that the attributes of powLi and wialfni 
more peculiaily belong to the male sex wheileas that of 
goodness is more naturally afeociatcd with her who gave 
us birth 
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pas on his way to the dini^g-room, and tell¬ 
ing ni« he never felt so liuugiy in his life , 
blit can 1 share with him his appetite, or can 
he give me sO much of it as may be superflu¬ 
ous to KimsQlf 


cx€in 

It IS impossible to love without feeldig 
it, but it IS possible to be loved without 
eyeii knowing it, and never fcelmg it we 
never appreciate tt 

CXCIV 

In relieving an object of chanty who 
•>at begging by the way-side, I obftrved to 
Mm, “ you appear, my friend, to suffer 
much ’ “ Ah' ’ he rephed, “ the more I 

isufier in this world, the less 1 shall have to 
suffer hereafter ” If that is your opimon, 
thought I to myself, Qod forbid that any one 
should disturb you in sq comfortable a creed 
There may lie many who are richer than 
youiself, but few who are wiser and happier 

cxcv 

A took i cotton umbrella by mistake for 



a silk one of the ^ame colour—what a fool • 
The les; il owner coining afterwards t ikes the 
silk one, knowing it to belong to another— 
what a knave ’ * 


CXCVI 

There was much in the qhservation 

of a distmgiushed individual of the present 
day* wh6 was called to order for lashing 
with unmeasured seventy one of the high 
functional les of the state Does he not,” 
said the orator,-f- “ pocket Jt20,000 per anntfm 
of the public money * why, I should be glad 
to be abused for half the sum' 


CXCVII 

“ When a man once exceeds his income,” 
said the late George Rose, ** there little 
security for fais honopr Tto true, alas ’ 
though it were a pity lhat so sacred a thing 


^ The old adage, viz exchange is no robbery, i& not 
tiue, unless the techange^ be of equal value 

+ Lord Biougham —Tlie author takes updi himself 
lo report the substance of tfi< observation, though he 
vouches not for die jirec isc terms in which it w is made 



ab honour bhould have any thing in common 
with money 


CXCVItl 

How cruel the fate of those (and yet such 
instances occur) who plunge into an abyss of 
nildery, not to obtain nches or honour, but 
the credentials of a fectitious lespectability 
Viitue * theie are occasions when two hea¬ 
vens would scarcely repay thee' 

cxcrx 

There is a distinguished individual now 
livincc so consummate a mastei of human 
nature, that he has attained the summit he 
now enjoys by any thing but stiaightforward 
means, and has acqmred such a reputation 
for duplicity, that it frequently happens whilst 
his adverse party is engaged in mystifying a 
self evident proposition, and in looking for a 
mare s-nest Where none exists, he cames his 
point by the foice of truth alone * 

lift leported of the same individual that being cal Jed 
upon to swear allegiance to the existing government^ he 
observed This is no less than the thirteenth oath of 
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CC 

There are many things enjoined as secrets 
which are intended for publication 

CCI 

One hundred and One rounds of artillery 

announced the birth of the K-ing of Rome— 
the last note of Rossini s mastefpiece was 

the signal of his immortahty 

CCIl 

A religion is still wanting that shall com- 
bine the amiable weakfless^ of tlie Catholic 
with theoetter spirit of the Protestant reli¬ 
gion 

the kind I have taken within the last fifty years, (and 
which, of course, he had as often viofated ) * God grant 
for the peace of my country^ it may be the last ’ 

Music being a matter of taste, the^World must ne 
cessacrily be divided in opinion respecting the merits oi 
his works Had Rossini wntten nothing more than tlic 
well known air Di tmiU palpili he wou^d have written 
enough for his fame The H Barbu rt dt S^igha is 
perhaps on the whole his most admired, if not his 
most finished, performance 
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CCllI 

Though his dauntless courage commands 
respect, Luther was too much of a blood¬ 
hound , and the memory of Calvin is stained 
with a Cl ime,* which even the cause in which 
it was committed Cannot excu<«e 

CCIV 

We have no right tp purchase happiness 
at the expense of our neighbour’s , and Uven 
if wc had the right, the exercise of it could 
only be justified by the policy of the high¬ 
wayman and the virtue of the gambler 

ccv 

I witnessed the other day the departure of 
an innocent young female for a distant colony, 
surrounded by her poor and aged parents and 
a disconsolate lover A finer subject for the 
pencil of Reubens could not be conceived-— 
it had all the bitterness of death without any 
of its consolation 

* The muidei of Servetub 

f Ihese exhibitions, of sucli jiainful interest to the 
]>ysta.iider in this igc of emigr'itiun are not of unfre 
queiit occuiiqpcc 



CCVl 

Caution lb the tactics of wiferior minds—■ 
the boldest i4der sure to be in at the 
demth 


CCVll 

** liSt modus in rehus^' was said by one 
whose country is now no mor&j but the 
words are destined tg be true to the end of 
time Ihe Frenchman never sells a book 
without offenng to cut the leaves for his cus¬ 
tomer, and the Eughshman gives away his 
purse (with all its contents), throwing it one 
way and looking anothei 


CCVIU 

England may be again overrun by Saxous, 
Danes, and Nofmans , but her insulated po¬ 
sition, aided by that esprit de corps or na¬ 
tionality which so eminently distinguishes 
her, will always enable her to rank jis one of 
the great family of nations 


CCIX 

Let ub doubt, if wc must, but be caicful 
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not to fall into the most dan^^rous of 'll! 
tallacies—not to believe for no other reason 
than because H is tieyoud our comprelien- 
siopi, or because it is ]|Dt Submitted to the 
evidence of our outward senses Do we not 
die in the belief of the existence of America, 
though we have never crossed the Atlantic 
Was there no such person as the son of 
Philip of Macedon, though Aristotle be Hot 
alive to testify to the existence of his pupil 

ccx 

I diead the snapping of the last tie that 
binds me to society Rather than wander 
over the earth—every where a stranger— 
sooner wotdd I share the fate of Mazeppa, 
or he dragged at tiie courser s tail round the 
walls of Troy' 


( CXI 

How rapidly our prejudices melt away 
under the meridian of Imowledge, they are 
not, however, without their use, and we 
should havoTttiany a tumble in aftc r-life wort 
it not for the leading-strings of education 
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, ccxir 

llierc IS & bcaiing d,bofit the well-bred 
mail whuh will b^kid to any thing without 
losing its balance, wheretis the mock-majesty 
of the coxcomb is the starch that loses its 
virtue in the atmosphere of a ball-room 

CCXIlt V 

I met her on the road to the temple of 
Hymen—the self immolated victim of a doubt¬ 
ful futuiity—and as I gazed u])ou the flushed 
cheek and downcast eye, methought I was 
gazing on the God of day descending to his 
rest * 


CCXIV 

If I were to adjudge a pnze for any fur- 
thei discovery m the sciences, it would be to 
discovei the cause of that piedilcctioii for 
sporting which is so prominent in the English 
character 


* At a dinner party at which the author was prtsent, 
a thousand pounds besides oUu.r bets of i less unoiint 
wcic take] on t]it issue of a ra c bdwitii tnu ma 
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Ccxv 

There is a power abro id, a ilroral impulse 
that is above and 
human ainl dmne, it is influenced neither 
by the hope of rewari^ nor the fear of any 
speciflc punishnc^nt, and while it afiects not 
to disdain the award of God and man, it 
feels conscious of possessing a power superior 
to either, whether er not it be of artificial 
growth it operates like a natural instinct it 
has neither length or bicadth, noi form or 
colour, but like an epidemic is known only 
by the effects it produces we are the authors 
and subjects of it at once it ts the bieath of 
our nostnls, capricious indeed m its opera- 

gots, (aened up by mistako witli the dessert,) which 
were btiug^lmi, with uiieeitain succcsb to reach the ex 
tremity of tht thble 

On anothci occasion a ]youiig clcigyman from the 
sisUtr kingdpm h as n counting to a gentleman who & it 
on the oppositiB side ot the table, the &ats he had 
achieved m the held After having listened to him with 
the most iinwesned patienn, ‘ How fortunate, ob 
seived the otlici, who knew hut littU of s|x>rting, and 
cared less, ‘ that when the woild was cieated, foxes 
weie not foi gotten 


beyond all control both 



lions, but exercising an me onceivable power 
over the moral destmies of mauy creating for 
us a reputabdn one moment, and consignmg 
it the next to a premature grave In a word, 
it IS public opinion of no litmisie^ ji^lue, but 
whieh will ever be taken on credit as long as 
human natuie is as it is —It is the Gieat Seal 
—the watei>niark—the stamp of the Gold¬ 
smiths Company—‘the oath ot a Chiishan— 
the security of a bondsman-^the hostage of 
ail enemy—the credit of a met chant—the 
honour of a peer 


( CXVI 

1 am unhappjr, ind feel thankful that hfe 
lb so shoi t— 1 am happy, and the idea that 
it might liave been shorter makes me happier 
still 

eexvil 

After fnttcnng away half the year in the 
factitious dmusementa of a dissipaCed capital, 
it IS refreshing to descend into a diHeient 
element, and learn to feel wha^wc are not, 
and what others might be 



CCXVIII 

Virtually, thcio ark but tivo classes m 
society—those who have en^ut^h, and those 
who wish to have enough 


Music, you say, was the invention of man 
undoubtedly, but did man ci cate the element 
that conducts the '^oiind, or the eai that 
receives it ^ 


ccxx 

We must be ignorant before we gam ex¬ 
perience—foolish before We are wise, aye, 
and with regard to virtue, (like ceitam dis¬ 
eases in the physical 'world,) it may some¬ 
times happen that we arc woise before we 
are better 


CCXXT 

Youi equals can take care of themselves 
Having already passed the Rubicon and over¬ 
taken yoWon the road, they are seeking an op¬ 
portunity of outstiippingyou in the lace , but 
your infenqrs are the orphans which are left 
111 youi chai£jo by the will of then ileparted 



paient Speak to them witli act 

to them with humanity, and think of them 
with pity, and forget not, lu the plenitude 
of thy power^ and the exuberance of thy 
wealth, it tlicy who have been the means 
seating thee mi thy tin one, and it ib for 
then sakes, and theirs alone, that thou art 
entilisted with the power, privilifeges, and 
luimuiiities you tiyoy 

CCXXII 

I have seen reason it the bottom of the 
tieacherous bowl—I ba\e seen hei fly before 
till fueof an unixpoctod sail tliat was sup¬ 
posed to have* been lost—I have seen her 
tripped tip by advertlty— uid I once saw hei 
lying at the feet of n, powerful iival, who, 
otfeiing td^hght lui on the w ly, ■decoyed, her 
to her owyx destruction 

CCXXIII 

Tlic continence of Scipio is delightful to 
dwell upon—must a Ghnstian, then, condes¬ 
cend to learn virtue from a heathdM * or was 
it that ScipiO was so far in advance of the 
age he lived in that he foiesaw » the shadow 
that coming events cast b< foic them 
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CCXXIV 

The public character bf a man is the tinsel 
that IS worn at court his private character 
lb the seivicc of gold that is deposited at his 
baiikci ’<9 


ccxxv 

We cue fated, iii tlus evei to be xn 
character —if we have any thing to conceal, 
disguise is absolutely necessary, if we have 
not, the world arc so mistrustful that wc can¬ 
not prevail upon them to take us at our own 
valuation 


CCXXVl 

Opposition begets opposition, in endea- 
voui^ig to smother a fire we only make it 
burn more fiercely 


^ (CXXVIl 

■^e wholly candid,^ or not at all so—be 
deceitful only when you cannot be otherwise 

i 


CCXXVllI 

AtTcetions when misplaced is like i liarp- 
sithord out of luiu —hut how ])U7zhnL, to 
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know wlu i< to pl&ec them ’ Wt huvt dll 
the colouis of tlie rainbow bcfoic us, but it 
IS only two of them when umtifed will give us 
the colour we yrant 

CCXXIX 

What is partyIt has been called the 
madness of the many for the benent of the 
few ” To do WTi^Skg at any time is painful to 
our feehngs, but bow often are we obliged, 
in this world of expediency, to purchase a 
greater good with a smaller evil ^ 

ccxxx 

In our conduct to animals less gifted than 
ourselves, let us not forget that we are only 
the elder born of our mother s womb, and 
whatevei ihay be the number of^r children 
wc are all equally dear in the eye of our 
common Parent ** 

It lb d reproach to civilization, a reproach to huina 
iiity, a reproach to the ap^ W(^e in, and above all i 
ropioach to England that thinre should exist in tins 
countiyanynccsasity tor societies,! torpioseculiiig uiidoi 

t The Society for the Proventioa of Cruelty to ^iiinriVils 
!• xeler H all Sti anrt 
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CCXXXl 

Tfie love of woman is gold that is tiicd in 
the fire—‘The love of man is too often alloyed 
with baser metals 

the law for the protection of the brute creation I Luma 

mty to cluq^b animals would undoubtedly have been 
placed by Christianity high on the list of moral virtues, 
had it not been supposed that thoUj^h we miehl oeea 
sionally be tempted to oppress those who might be 
weaker than ourselves and subject to our control yet 
the love of cruelty for its own sake was at once so im 
probable and abhoricnt to our feelings, that it was 
unknown to human nature Lveii the lowest of the 
bnite creation do not appear to possess any propensity 
of the |und, yet the instances of cruelty in this country, 
which are too well attested, and for the exposure of 
which we are mainly indebted to the admirable associa 
tions to whi(^lL4iivc alluded, lead us to qoneiude that 
there still rcritdllis much heartless depravity in this (it 
IS to hi feared more than in any other) country, notwiUi 
standing of late years tlie gUKit spread of education 
In the character of the Fnglish as dr nation there is un 
doubtediy too much of the Roman, and too little of the 
Athenian 4 

The autlior Was gneved to think that, wheb a bill was 
brought into Parliament on tlic sul]^t by the late 
member for O dway, it was obseived hy a lespectable 
ind influeulia] individual in the Jower house ^ What! 
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CCXXXII 

We hold out our arms to embrace a future 
world, but not till we arc too old to satisfy 
the desires of the present 

CCXXXIll 

Thi happiness of each indiyidml is the 
woild of that individual Is the happiness, 
then, of two worlds (I allude to matrimony) 
*1 matter of no consideration or are we to 
be cashiered from society because in tlie 
hurry of battle we may have mistaken our 
colours ' 


CCXXXIV 

Are we ambitious Let us stop at nothing 
short ol the empire of the Poj»^ ^hose dp 
minions extend to another world 

are we to legislate^ for brutes ^ Why uot ^ Is it not 
enough to deplive them of then liberty without sub 
jectnig, Uiem to unneepbStuy cfijelty ^ 11c no doubt over¬ 

looked the ^le^attvi good io be denved fiom it—viz 
liumamzing Iw^wn specus, and, by the application 
of punishment to llicmbelve , teachiin, them to feel for 
ither** 
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ccxxxv 

After the overthrow of the French mo¬ 
narchy, when Napoleon wai recognized as the 
chief of the new order of things, it is re¬ 
freshing to find* that the •pa» at court was 
invanably given to the Pope’s nuncio, though 
a national church at that penod of political 
disorganization was scarcely re-established in 
the land—a proof at once of good sense and 
good feehng 


CGXXXVI 

A Frenchman salutes every man he meets 
as Ifis own brother Fnghshmen, who never 
met befoi e, look at each other hke the man, 
who, returning after an absence of s^en 
years, finds his wife in the arms of a second 
husband 


CCXXX!VII ♦ 

To let the ammal run away With its own 
strength till you catk draw it out with less 
pam to itself and greater case to ourself, is 
knowledge which cannot be supplied by all 
the nmversities in Europe 
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ccxxxvin 

There ib to close an affinity between pain 
and pleasure^^that the latter is as <|R£n ex¬ 
pressed by tears as smiles 

CCXXXIX 

Let us begin by studying thii^s they * 
ought to be, and finish by studying them as 
they are, and if lye cannot make thin^ 
lietter than they are, let us nojt forget that 
they npght have been worse 

CCXJi 

A wmnan is not to be condemned for ad¬ 
orning her person If the joumeymannavc 
completed the task of his emplover, who 
will begrudge him a few houis to work on 
his own account, and increase the scanty 
inconta he may possess But let her not 
forget ihdt the o&er sex seldom allows their 
imagination to be beguiled by outward show, 
they know, on reflexion ffi leasl;,^; that their 
home 16 concealed in the reecsscs of the 
heart, and one ray that Atlls from the eye of 
artless innocence is of moie value than the 
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horse# of Phidias,* for which the woild went 
to war, or the dome of the Vaticau,+ though 
it be covered with gold 

CCXil 

Tlie meeting of extremes is in no instance 
more ficqueritly excmphfled than in religion, 
** the greater the sinn(^ the greater the saint,’ 
and we seTdom begin to teach what is right 
till we*tire no longer able to give the he to 
our words by practising what is wrong 

CCXLII 

We begin breakfiiat with drinking, dinner 
with eating,:}: and no meal are wa ih the 

* Whdt adds to the value of all works> of art, and 
makos them more iii request, is that tlicy aie inc<q>able of 
repioductum they may he iflUitatcd indeed, hut we 
catinot publish a second edition of them as of a book 

+ “ The ijOlden dome of the Vatican —Euitace 

J Soup forms no exception—we 4® not dnuk soup, we 
only sip 1 If this assertion require further confirmation, 
we appeal to the followttig pangraph “ At a meeting 
of tin J ineoln TciupWance Society last week, the ques 
tioii was laised whetlur tlu ust of bmndy in cookery, 
paiticuhily in plum jiuddings, would be an infringe 
meiil of the Hides AfMst a long ind giave debate, in 
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lidbit of taking without eating and dntbking 
dltcrnatcly, though hunger and thirst arc as 
difleient from each othei as seeing and 
hearing 


CCXLIII 

ihcre are degrees*of virtue in the moril 
world as thcufe aie ded^'ees of health in the 

^ ft 

physical , and both m the one and in the 
other we are sometimcb fated to be Vorse 
before we are better 


CCXLIV 

There is not a more aasktcratical nation on 
the face of the globe than England, renowned 
as it lb for the fi^ridom of itb political ansti 
tutions, and thus, for its own good, as a 
nation, it ought to continue * Tlie highci 


which much ingenuity was displayed, it was resohid 
that brandy in pud4iDg is eateny and not drunk 'ind 
that, therefore, it does not fall within the list of aititles 
prohibited Monung litrafd, August^ 1831 

* Invidious IS may be iiieqi^piity of rank and piu 
perty, (oi, i\thci,proptity and iaiik,foi tlic one seems to 
lollow access inly m the liaiii of the oUici,) it huuld not 
be foi gotten that ihotn^h some have tlitf^ood ioituiu to 
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ontl lower orders m most of the continenttil 
statei meet each other half-way, witliout 
either of them risking the loss of caste, (as 
the Rhone and the boane blend then waters, 
though they may still be distinguished by 
their respective colours,) but the gemus of 
the biOglish character docs not admit of such 
An amalg^ation 


CCXLV 

** Ce rCest que le jrremterpas qm coutCj' say 
the French, and with too much truth It is 
the bantling of expediencyquartered on virtue 


CCXLVI 


% 


The memory of CastlerCi^h is cursed for 
maiming a handful of his countrymen at 
Manchester—Napoleon Jhias his admirers, 
though he ordered his caniioq to be pointed 
at innocent thousands m Pans * 


inherit both one and the other yet there is no one, how 
evti humble l^is station, who is debarred by any law in 
these realms from to the highest honours which 

the country can bestow, and instances of which are not 
wanting in every do]iarUnent of the state 

* ft has bedb thought that the lat^ Marquis of Lon 
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CCXLVII^ , 

lu lime cases out of tenthe pistol that 
fights, and nof the indivicfoal 

. CCXLVIll 

^ will go down to postenty with the 
Code’*^ m my hand,” said the hero "of a thou*# 
sand battles What a homage tfiisHo the 
more durable empire of mind * 

<1ondcrry have made more advantageous terms for 

his country at the epoch of Napoleon s dOwnfal be 
this as it may ti^iers under the same cirtsumstances 
might have dofA no better It was no trifling tes 
timony to his merits that Mr Canning, who succeeded 
liim in office, professed to follow m the same track 
winch his predecessor 4iad chalked out, as at least 
as regarded his foreign policy nor has justice ever yet 
been done to his amemory 'it the tribunal of public opi 
iiion, considenng the diiScult card he had to play during 
one of the most ^rmy periods of our political history, 
not to mention the Virtues with which his private life was 
adorned, and rejecting which there is no difTcrcnLe of 
opinion The author takes leave to add that tlicrc is at 
least an anomaly m his country having a\^rded him a 
public funeral, and yet no tabletf$rected to his memory 
IS to be found in the cathedral wheie he wa<^ interred 
I’liL new code of laws Uialj^ah framed during the 
consulship oi Bonaparte and commotilv ti^ined Le Codt 
Napo/ mi 
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CCXLIX 

The mouth oi ^ic pistol may leave us un- 
harmed-—the motAh of the public is a vorttx 
that swallows us alive 

CCL 

If not forgiven here, who can say there is 
no ledemptioii fi>r us abafoe^ The fractured 
limb IS sountlei for being set—the teai of the 
Magdalen is the baptism of another wot Id 

CCLI 

When 1 sep any one coveted with stars 
and ribands, t believe them to be a test of 
meiit, and tliat the partyt &o distuiguished 
possesses more than an ordinal y claim on the 
coiisidci ation of sOftiety, not ORu the custom 
of thus reW|juding those who have deserved 
well of the 11 country, and with so little cost 
to the public, be too highly extolled By 


• < Who ‘.teals tty puise steUs Irish * 
lint he that hlcbes from me my nOOd name 
Kob me oi thfA'Sirhich not conches him 
And makes me poor indeed '— Shakespiru t 
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inpins t>f the‘'e ln«iignia which we carry about 
our person, onr tame is Ijl^^iied abroad go 
where we may, whereas without an ostensible 
badge, let our deserts be'tvhat they may, we 
are overlooked and lost m tlic crowd While, 
however, they not only serve the purpose 
of remuneration or acknowledgement for past 
services, but operate prospectively m en¬ 
couraging others to follow in th^ same wake, 
we are uncharitable eiioi^h to mistrust that, 
if all the delinquencies both of head and 
heart of the same paity were tclegmphed in 
a similar it^b#ner> the stars and ribands in 
the one case would far outniwuber the stars 
and nbands in the other, and we are re¬ 
minded of the philosopher who, on some one 
remarking the nnmber of trophies that were 
deposited in ttie temple 0# Neptune, in testi~ 
mony of the gratitude^ of tlioj>e who had 
escaped from shipwfeck, replied. Yes ' j[^ut if 
the trophies of all who were di owned were 
there also, the^attei would prob|^bly be 
more numerous than the former 

CCLl^ 

He who lb not making a for tune is spe«U- 
ing two 
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habitual an4^ unmteirupted iptcrcoursc 

render .us Ibss bashful, 
presupposes danger, is 
always assumed fortthe occasion 


With the world may 
but coprage, which 


CCLIV 

We prefbr dbeying some to commanding 
others 


CCLV 


Lord r^orth doted on Idf wife, and the 
destinies of % nation, ^ps long as he was 
mmister, were loiled byiher nod Pencils 
Iwas said also io be iniluen^d by a favounte 
mistress * What, tlieU, arc "We to infer — 
that public dubes ^e incompatible with pri¬ 
vate —^We do not Ihy tlmt, but*we contend 
then&is no one without a weakness pcculiai 
to himself, nor is iVchiUes'f the only man who 
went intt> battle unarmed at^ll his points 


* difupbia * ^ 

t The sncient i^gend^of Aclulics bemg mvulaciable 
except lu one he« 1, is well known to render any fiu 
tlyir remark ueccMAiy 
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CCLA« ^ 

The virtuous maR quariels with the world 
because others arc not so good ^ himse^, 
the bad man eyw the world with eqw^. 
picion, afraid that others should outdo him 
in villainy * * 

^CLVII 

Great occasions make great men, and 
great ^m^n have been defined to be those 
who prevent the necessity of other men as 
great as themselfes 

t)6LVIII 

Not to shew our sense of witmg laTrobbingji 
right of what is^ra due 


CGLIK 
Death has been called 


the king 


* Li6t US not for^t that human nature ig ^m uch the 
same every where, and that education, in the main, 
makes us what we are if, theiefore, others at v worse 
than ourselves, it may not be vnholly their and for 

the same le^on, if we are betli^ than others, the credit 
lb not altogedier due to ouiselveb 
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rois ’ How misapplied is the term ' If we 
hesitate to die, it lib nothinj, more than an 
unwillingness to part with that we possess, 
without sure of changing it for some¬ 

thing bettei 


CCLX 

On spme occasions it he expedient to 
assume passions , on all occasions it is expe¬ 
dient to control them 

CCLXl 

If it be true that we nsever act without 
reference to opr own interest, it is equally 
true that we ntty have more Snotives than one 
for doin^ tiu! same act Do we taste the 
wine that is beford us until We have pledged 
our duty to one, dVir love to l|nother, and 
health to all 


GCLXII 

THer&js no greater act of pubhc virtue 
than to sacrifice present popularity to posthu¬ 
mous fame * 

Cannint, bom for empiiG and foi rule—Canning^ 
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ccLxm 

Cold in winter we regard not, because wc 
expect it, but if it be less seveie tjl^an usual, 
we place it to the account of a considerate 
Piovidence 


CCI XIV 

The father dep5rives his child of his daily 
biead ff perchance he oversleep himself—the 
mother weans Kci s from the bed of sloth, 
by pointing out to him the beauties of thfe 
rising sun 


the spaii^Ud slave of Ambition s lust—no sooner 

had the wanton laid piostrate at his feet a ^wildered 
but misgiving world,^an, meteor like, ne disappeared 
from amongst us, unmatured the conceptions of 

a mind big withjlis country s Fngland stood fox 

1 while like Uac^ weeping for her ctiiMren when 
Wellington, emerging fr^ an honouiablc retreat, sttrt , 
like a new cication into political existent and th6Uf,h 
his name be alieady associated 'ailth his country s glory 
—himself second to jao one in honesty of purpjbsc and 
that icarlessne^ which honesty inspires—a time uill 
come —come wlieii it may—when, lemoved to anothei 
sphen, he will call upon the un^ateiul Athenians to do 
justice to tlie memory of one who if loved by few, is 
feared by mmy and idmirecl by all 



CCLXV 

Some are destined to live and die in blessed 
Ignorance, others, again, know too much 
befoie their judgement enables them to sepa 
rate, like Newton, the rays of the sun 

CCLXVI, 

May the sun which ^ose upon us pale, 
wan, and sickly, hiding itself ever and anon 
behind a cloud of doubtful omen, gather up 
its cneigies as it rolls on in its appointed 
course, and go down to its rest in a blaze of 
immitigated glpry'* 

CCLXVII 

We are courageous on reflection—we are 
fearful by impulse * 


* Hard} kisb me, said the gallant Nelson with 
Ins dying breath Tliere is somethiug touching in his 
claiming,* at the hands of a brother ofiicci, this earnest 
of his country s gratitude and the weakness of the man 
must b( ovetlooked m the arhievemciits of the hero — 
Vide Souikcf/i Ltfe^ Ndunt 
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CCLXVIII 

It IS not the which we see, nor the 
rejxnt which we hear, which strikes us to 
the earth, but the ball which does its work 
in secret Is not the long silence of a faith¬ 
less lover more painful to us thjin the lan¬ 
guage of anger and unmented abuse, which 
we forgive for the sake of heanng once more 
the voice of him who is dear to us ^ 

CCLXIX 

The most pleasing—not the most useful— 
style of composition is that book, the con¬ 
tents of which are no sooner read thait for¬ 
gotten, and in looking out of t|te window we 
find the sun has travelled faster than usual 

CCLXX 

It IS possible to err on the sj^de of caution, 
the world makes us cautious enough in spite of 
ourselves What a world to live in ’ To ^ bad 
because others arc so' but let us not, notr 
withstanding, make it our prtfiession to be 
cautious, rather let ua^nsider it as a coat 
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that IS laid by for a rainy day Do we not 
prefer the wildness of the Bowing mane to the 
bandages whudi at night conceal it from our 
view ^ 


CCLXXI 

We live in an age so censorious and so 
licentious vnthal, that the difference between 

virtuous woman and one who is lost to her¬ 
self and to society is scarcely more than this 
—th^ one blazons her own infamy, the other 
is spared the trouble of doing it 

CCLXXII 

Throw up a feather to find the wind, and 
you will see a man half way between his own 
door and his dentist s 

CCLXXIII 

What philosophy is contained in the fol¬ 
lowing words, which 1 once overheard in a 
crowd, feehng as I did that he who uttered 
them might be inferior to his assailant in 
wealth, but superior to him both in temper 
and sense “ Sir, you are mistaken,” said 
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A, measunng his words as he spoke^ “ it is 
others that are pushing me ” 

CCLXXIV 

The outside trappii^s which we assume 
when we go into public are more fiequently 
wanted at home than abroad 

CCLXXV 

A question anses between two individuals 
—the one may be brought to confess that he 
misunderstood tlie other, but to acknowledge 
himself in error is a greater price than he 
can afford to give even for the truth 

CCLXXVI 

When we condemn reflexurn, it is not that 
we preach up thoughtlessness , if the one be 
the giddy prerogative of youth, the other is 
alike unprofitable, and the bane of human 
happiness 


CCLXXVII 

Horace Walpole, m his account of the 
trial of the Scottish rebels in the eighteenth 
century, speaks of the squeamish aifiec- 
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tation of Lord Windsor, who qualified his 
verdict Guilty upon my honour ’) by ad¬ 
ding, ** the sense of what I owe to my 
country, I am sorry to say^ leaves me no 
other alternative,’ or words to that effect, 
now, if he felt what he said, which was pro¬ 
bably the case, especially when we consider 
it was a tnaf in which one peer was sitting 
on the hfe of another peer, and that the 
offence for which he was tried was purely 
political, why—so fiat from being a reproach 
to him, it was the bnghtest jewel in his co 
ronet—it Was the homage that was due to 
welt-meant but mistaken patriotism—it miti¬ 
gated the stroke of inexorable justice by 
sepamting the offence from the off^mdery and 
whilst it pleaded the cause of humanity here 
below, it was an earnestness of forgiveness 
in another world 

CCLXXVIII 

** Knowledge' might ha^re been " power” 
in the time of Bacon, and in all times will 
be exemplified by the ascendancy which man 
has acquired over the brute creation, but so 
generally diffused is knowledge in the present 
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age ^at it can scarcely be said to distingia^ 
one individual ffom another, and is no longer 
power when others are as wise as ourselves 

CCLXXIX 

How often are we indcbteil to otheis in 
our youth for settling a dispute 'between our¬ 
selves and oiir passions I snpjtosc our pas 
sions are always in the wrong, for they in'va- 
nably arc cast in the suit 

CCLXXX 

“ But Csesar s wife should be above sus¬ 
picion ’ Yes, it 13 the nch after all that are 
the most heavily taxed It is the front ranks 
which ha9<« to stand the brunt of the eifemy’s 
fire * 

CCLXXXI 

The world is arrived at such a zenith of 
iniquity that we meet with no one now dr- 
days who is aiAamcd of any thing but of 
being ashamed * 

CCL5^XII 

So much are we the slaves of the woild 
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that we sometfmes hesitate to do an action 
which IS prompted by the heart, fearful that 
it may be mistaken by otheis for an act of 
treachery to ourselves—in other words an act 
of mistaken folly 

CCLXXXIII 

1 saw a woma^ of seventy attmided to the 
altar by a ruined spendthnft scarcely out of 
his teen^—I saw what I ndvei heard of be¬ 
fore—Folly and Knavery in one 

CeLXXXIV 

I saw an old debauchee accompanied by 
his youthful J^nde—methought of the green 
meadbws $,t the foot of the Alps—methought 
of the roses that grow on the banks of the 
frozen Dnieper 


CCLXXXV 

A pnvate in the body-guard of Cathanne 
is said to have made cert^ proposals to her 
Majesty^ the nature of* which could not be 
mistaken, nothing more was done on the 
part of her Majesty than graciously to de- 
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cbnethem—we saw a race between the dating 
of man and the vanky of woman * 

CGLXXXVI 

Man IS sometimes our enemy—Gk>d is 
always our fnend 

CCLXXXVII 

What * thbugh so many desire thee, and 
thou mayst desire still more, art thou still 
only the property of one'^ Woman • Hiou 
wert a martyred saint were it not fijr this— 
though tliou canst give happmess to one alone, 
thou hast the power of rejecting thou¬ 
sands who might have deprived thee of thine 
own 


CCLXXXVIII 

Poetry is the language of love, the rhymes 
of Tasso would have been lost to the woild 
had it not been for an attachment which he 


* The same Catharine, whose desire of temtonal ag 
giandizement was so gicat, that Sheridan compared her 
to the Colossus of Rhodes with one foot on the North 
Pole and the other on the South 
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could but ill controul, and Laura lived that 
Petrarch might never die 

CCLXXXIX 

Whether yes more frequently means no, 
or no more frequently means yes, one thing 
IS certain, that neither one nor the other have 
any longer the same meaning which they 
had when lai^uage was used to express our 
thoughts, and not, as now, to find out the 
thoughts of others 


eexe 

Much as there is of enthusiasm appertam- 
mg to the fine arts, there are, nevertheless, 
some paintings as well as specimens of sculp*' 
ture which detain us, like Circe, in spite of 
ourselves, and as we gaze on the softened 
hneaments of the breathing marble, we par¬ 
take of its repose, and appear to be gifted 
with Its own inspiration 

CCXCI 

What a noble sacrifice (and humana withal) 
to the falhbility of man, is that principle of 
our cnminal code, of giving to the prisoner 
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the benefit of & doubt f ItisMcicy on her 
throne receiving the sword of Justice 

CCXCII 

A feeble tind delicate extenor is not un- 
frequently united with great force of intellect, 
and it would appear as if, occasionally, the 
energies of the one increase in strength as 
the powers of the other decline —Would 
Moscow have mummed the sky with her 
thousand fires* had she been built of mure 
durable materials'? 

CCXCIfl 

Let us begin the day by devoting it to the 
Pnestess of Thought, and wind it up by 
pounng out libations to the Genttis of So¬ 
ciety 


* It will be n.collecte(I that Moscow was filed by the 
Russians tliemselvcs a d 1812 The city being built 
piincipally of n^ud, tho conflagration must h ive btcii 
one of the finest sights imao'inablc, not to mention one 
of the greatest acts of self devotion on recoid 
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ccXciv 

Eloquence is little else than poetry in the 
garb of prose, and poetry is little else than 
eloquence which we find more convenient to 
write than to speak 

ccxcv 

How noble, and just withal, and yet how 
hard is struggle to go upon oui knees 
though we are conscious of being wrong' 
We had rather affect to be wrong when we 
know ourselves nght, than do homage to him 
who, apparently our enemy, may indeed have 
been our fnend by teaching us a lesson of 
humility 


CCXCVI 

Pride, which, when properly understood, 
IS so valuable to man, and places him at 
once at the head of created beings, is of all 
our children the least under our control, he 
is sometimes m our way, at other times when 
wanted he is missing, and so perverse is the 
little uichin, that he will sit any where 
at table rather than have Virtue by his side 
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ccxcvir 

What IS this outward covering of ours that 
IS continually warnng against the inward 
man and pieventmg the ebcape of something 
which brooks but ill a confinement not suited 
to its nature'^ Is it the piles that are duven 
down to prevent the inundation of the town*^ 
or an army of observation posted on the 
frontier, lest liberty should escape in the 
night 


CCXCVIII 

Theie is nothing but vsrtue we can call 
oui own, for there is nothing so entirely at 
m own disposal Our estate may be washed 
away by the sea or (what is not less to be 
dreaded) eaten up by taxes, but the good 
we may have done when hving wall follow us 
to the grave, and thiow a halo round our 
memory that shall endure to the end of time 

» tiN 

CCXCIX 

Natui^ has given us two eyes, onei-that 
we may foiesee, the othei that we may re¬ 
flect, two eaib to hear the advi<^ of either 
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parent, ind but one nose and i^outli to bliow 
the ilylFerenco between those organs which 
administer only to- the appetite and those 
which were designed to be the means of 
pun^ng our heart and !ln proving o(& under- 
Stanihng 


ccc 

in any matter of moment let us postpone 
our decision until the following day In 
the entire abstraction of the midnight reverie, 
the mind is at leisure to concentrate its 
scattered jxiwers, and if, aft^ all, we ert, 
it IS the Mhbihty of human nature that is 
to blame, and not ourselves 

ccqi 

It IS the hope that is foiled and the fear 
that IS realized, t^at is the enemy of man 
We do not want com age when opposed to 
those even stronger than ourselves, but are 
aent out of the world by a host of invisible 
Hlftvid was more than a match for 
OoUKh, but “ thou art the man” stuck dag¬ 
gers in his &oul 
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CCCII 

ltii$ not whdt we wjite thnt intelpests the 
leadei How can we write to suit tastes as 
multitudinous as thfey are "dififerent in kind ? 
Authori>^ who are most succeqifful 
those who, Vhil&t uiey avoid giving oflFence 
to the held, djiect their shafts at thatyfbrt 
which, being' but ill-defendod^ is the more 
easily besieged, and by applying a stimulus 
to those feAng^ of tho-hoart whlii were 
doiniant Ally foi want of soAc exciting cause, 
giving, iii^hoit, not his own iddhs, butim- 
paiptig life and animation to ideas and ideal 
associations already existing in the mind of 
the icadei, and which, though apparently 
extinct, ’revive again on the application «®f 
the m^ic touch * 

CCCIII 

The woild IS 0111 brothel, and though we 
owe duUcS to all, theic aic, notwithstanding, 
indivitluids to whom ^ are still more closely 
bound by the tics of uiclmation 
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OCClV 

As 4 i#cretioii is ^aid to be the Instter 
part of valour, so meiit never appears to 
greater advantage than*when accompanied 
by modqBsty, as the llStmp throws around a 
melloweii^ and more |greeablc tiAit, the rays 
of which are intercepted by a transparent 
nhade 

* The talents for Winch you are pleased to give 
credit are the gift ojT mother, and which it has ever 
been my study to employ in the cause of who gave 
tliem ^^•^Slu,ridan Knowits 

L be heve I may know as much as others of my 
piofossion, but how little do the ablest of us know — 
Maltktw Baillic 

* You come U> me as i|i^ could woik mfhicles go 
iiomc and forget not that thy child is mortal —Ibui 

And yet not 1, but the giace of (Sod that is m me 
to will and to do '—jS^ Fau/ 

I may have made a few moie discoveries than 
others, like a boy on the sea-shoie who here and tbeie 
picks up a pebble more valuable than the rest, whilst 
tike broad craan of truth lies unexplored before 
me 

V 

^ If 1 have made grcatei prOgiese than others, I owe 
It not so much to any superioiitv of intellect as to labour 
and patient thought Ibid 



CCCV'*' 

D<^ not imi^ne that he who haSgiObtained 
wealth cuoQgh to Jive i^ependent% is on 
that aocount the liiippierf on the contrary, 
there is no greater 4lbject pf pity than he 
who has csedit to an ^^united arrant, on 
the firm of l^ihe, Mone^. and Co 

CCCVI 

We^ant for the time when we can retire 
from business Idiot' as ^ occupation were 
not the clement in which alone ^ can live 
i he &alm which succeeds the storm Ml often 
more fatal to us than the storm itself 


ccgvii 

We are not Imt^ world (to our shame 
(>c it spoken)»4llljhere good intentions can stand 
alone, but, cepteris paribus, they give a pro 
digious ascendancy, and at all times will 
redeem in the eye of the world (which is 
never so lost as not t<^|pprove what it ma^ n< 3 ^ 

“ I mu&t be mad bUSlre I could think of placing 
myself at the helm* of die state —Duke 0 / WeUtngton 

1 he above prophecy has been singularly contradicted by 
^ubsec|nent l^ventfl 
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practise) the blunders of inexperience and the 
abortiqfu^ of an imiipened understanding 

CCCVlll 

Do 1 rival othela in thd practice of virtue'^ 
Peiiiapa <the heft of us only know it by name 
No' but I will exchange all that 1 possess 
with Itm who will teach me tonoiaster a single 
passion' 


CCCIX 

As we silence a child by the beat of a 
dium, so Sohn JBull is never more happy 
than when hi^ own voice is lost in the cheers 
of tavern dinner 


cccx 

** What all the world wys must be true” 
—we will take it on credit, bof what all the 
world is right, is longer credit than we 
can afford to give 


ccqjti 

Were you evei so seated as to feel nvetted 




■■ — Video ixiLliora proboquc 
Deteiiora sequor) 
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to the spot by some spell j|l|oTe powerful than 
yoursein It is the earnest of etei||ij|l rest * 

CpCXH. * 

Influence is power, which may equally be 
engendered by an appeal to the head or the 
heart 


CCCXIII 

We are the slaves of some one though*!! 
be but a cat, whom we have not the resolu¬ 
tion to chijle though it may have^ robbed us 
of half our dinner 

CCCXIV 

I havp donh an immensity of wrong, I^ve 
committed innumerable errors, but as tl)e crops 
on the plains af Cifecy were more productive 
for the blood With which they were n^ured, 
so, in like manner, shall the wrongs that 
I have done, and the errors 1 #iave com¬ 
mitted, be redeemed by the highef degree of 

* Those of a coWf'mp^'re turn of mind, and subject 
at intervals to mental abstractions will more fully 
appreciate the meaning of tlie authoi 
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wi&dom 1 hope to obtain, and the grcatei 
measuTV of good 1 intttbd to perform ** 

pccxv 

There is notlnng we are ashamed of la the 
presence of God, how is it, then, commit¬ 
ting t|p same acts wc dread the sight oi 
man'^ Is it not that the one i6 more ready 
to forgive than tlie other 


CCCXVI 

Pnde IS the weakness of the great—vamty 
IS the greatness of littleness 
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Vanity is the gaib that hangs loosely about 
our shaders, and, as it was created, so may 
it be modified by circumstance, but pnde is 


* As <lo one is supposed to do wrong intentionally, 
the author lo speaking of the wrongs he (fes done 
alludes to such acts of omission which the best of us 
may commit by not availwg ourselves t9 the full of such 
opportunities as may fall in out w ly of doing all the 
good we can, and it is m that sSnse alone that the auihoi 
trusts his readeis m their chanty will understand 
him 
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the symbol of the Umgtn^ of the uiotliei, 
that grows with our gfowtb, and ao<»|npames 
us to the grave 


ceexvin 

Let us labour in tiie vineyard in the morn¬ 
ing of our days, and so let us purcl;^e our 
redemption for the evening ofjife 

cccxtx 

We gam as much m avoiding the failings 
of otliers^ as wc do m imitating that in 
which they excel * 


* The Spartans arc said to have made their slaves 
drunk m order that their children^ by seeing fiem in 
that slat^ might be deterred from the vice oLdrunkeii 
ness ^ 

There are said^ moreover, to be places of public cn 
tertainment in Holland, which aie little enfe than j 
market fipr prostitution, but which are frequented by 
respectable females of all classes, in ordea fliat those 
under their care^might witness the ignominy and degra 
dation of those who had swerved from the path ef virtue 
Gambado s horsttxiandiip’^ may be quoted as another 
instance in illustration of this doctrine 
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cccxx 

We attnbute every to chance wbicb 
we cannot ai4icribe to any kncmn and osten- 
biblo canse-^and yet chance, if iHich a thing 
tlKbre be, is nothing less than “ the unkhown 
God'’ of the heathen wnrld 

CCCXXI 

It was the custoim of Gearies Fox, when 
he took up a boq^ to attack it in the centre, 
justly conceiyiijg that the centre would 
enable him to judge whethet the vamgs were 
worthy of hih^ttention Such an expedient 
of saving time he would h^ve found still 
more necessary h&d Be hved m the ’present 
a||e of authorship, when, instcgfd of writing:^ 
as fomerly, for a subsistence, many are 
giving away both their time and their labour 

CCCXXII 

The ih|6ratuij(je 'ofjikhe^iresent day loS^s in 
solidity what ij^ gamed ii^ Superficies— 
it is tl^ chsCh^ oJt visovereign 

CCCXXill 

The literature of the present day as com- 
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pared with that of fermiaT times is like ^the 
leaves of the bihyls-^the .value varying m- 
verscly as th^tO^iiantity 

cc?exxiv 

Politeness is the dhado^ oi civilization 
Christianity is the substance 

Gccx:|v 

The happiness of c]bild|pn is little else 
than the mechanical flow of their animal 
spirits, and in all probability inspires thosd 
around them with a greater dl^poe of ha^ 
pioess than they enjcjy themselveS| whereas 
the happiness of out* riper years, over- 
udiadowed as^they may sometimes b^l^wiidi 
care, disappointment, and anxiety, &ough 
not so ostensible, is more deeply —the 
one nhiy be compared to the IbamingL stream 
that rushes by us in gufghng eddies oetwixt 
oppeding rorks , the i& fhe <^p still¬ 
ness of tlii^ bos^ is re¬ 

flected the ^j|miling land^^pe ^ aiiyaccnt 

hills ' 
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CCCXXVI 

i'alUbihty is the mother of us all 

OCCXXVII 

Idleness wastes a foirliune lu half the tune 
that industry makes one 

i 

^ cccxxvui 

No-where do we^ read the English laii 
guage in a ^»a^r degree of purity, and no¬ 
where is inculcated a higher tone of ]>ohtical 
morality (making allowance for the cobiiebs 
of sophistry), than in tlie leading ai tides of 
the leading journals of the present day, nor 
on the whole is there a better arena fbi the 
nxercise of our rcasomng poweis than tlie 
Bntisn senSdte 


cccxxix 

Lying, IS only aiwther term lor stealing 
behind oiir back ^ 


cccxxx 

Lying ^ but a Sony expedient for attaimilg 
our ends, for once detected we shall scarcely 
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altain our end a second time by the ^me 
means 


CCOS^XXI 

It 16 novcll^ thafSU the world are m seaich 
whether it be to please our physical oi 
intellcetual appetite * 

cccixxii 

There is no work of a didactive and ai- 
gumentative kind^ the motal of which may 
not be comprised in as many words as there 
are pages in the work ^One good reason is 
better than fifty f>ad ones If one argument 
will not convince^ neither will a thousand 

* We had rathei give a shilling to we a tnonkey 
than give half the sum to relieve one of onr species 
which we see every day 

t What limit IS there, for mstance, to the length of an 
extemporaneous seimon^ though the whole duty of man 
IS summed up m the words, Po tinto others 'is ye 
would they s^uld do unto yo)| ^ Wo are no longer 
Ifving m thohc days when wisdom was to be found no 
Where but in a wig Who, foi instance, ill these tiuu s 
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CCCXXXIII 


I opened a volume of Shakespeare,*' and 
saw nothing but claborqte annotations—me 
thought of my* cab thgt' cost me in repairs 
three times the amount of ifae onghial 
pnce 

CccxS^xiv/ 

With man love is an impulse, with woman 
aneffeet 


cc<fe.xxv 

Man takes the love of a v^oman op ciedit 
woman must be loved bcfoie she nan love 
—it IS the incense of he^ gratitilde to him 
who has created her anew 


reads the IlanibU i but with a view of putting himsplf 
to sleep ^ 

* Vidf ]lfaloiie*s,<^itlQki of Shnkespearo^ moreesp^ 
cnlJy Hamlet delightful it w0ttld be,” saici 

the lateBishmof Bri&tol to i fiiend wtio was expatiating 
on the beaut^of the notes, if we could have all notes 
and no Uxt^ ^ 
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CCCXXXVi 

Matnmony is like^li mousetrap 

-« Facili9 desceasus Avemi, 

S«d revocate giaduQi 

cccs;xxvii 

Courage is the darned stocking of which 
we feel not ashttaaed jn our luomi^^ dish<jt- 
hillef but we h|d«r it with a Mbot whra wc go 
into publu; 


^ <5pCXXXVIII 

Courage is the gloveAe take off when we 
come in, but wbuld rather die than apnear 
without>tt in the streets 

A. 

ccbxjgtix 

“ Lvery Voman is at heart a%akT/ says 
Pope, his wife might have rephed wi^h equal 
truth," and every man is at heart g coward ’’“t- 

^ The author alludes to tho^t wirjp trap9| the entrance 
to vrhich IS i^the form of an exjU^isher 

t Napoleon hatf been chargea on moie occasions than 
one in having betrayed a degree of puiMlanimity un 
worthy of a soldier^ but (his charge h is as often been 
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fJCCHij 

(JM^gc IS t)|e razor>—fear i£> the beard 
which iibeys the razor ibr a time, but is no 
sooner shaved thihi cornea again 


CCCXLI 

Did Leay a misfortune was not a misfor' 

tunc No ' but I said, ^nany a time have 

we deplored an eve^ft, which aftei wards 

we disdbvl^red to be intended for our good— 

Had we hut patience enough to <*it out the 

denofiement of the jgreat drama ot hfe, be 

assuied that tlie “ Soud of dust”*)* mis-* 
* 

% 

rrfuted by his panegyiists by a^efiteuce to his conduct 
It Lodi, when^ at the head of a4Riosen t)and^ (who had 
been previouS||y^ stormed the 
britlc^ IQ the vri^eeth of thl^^ustnan cannon but a 
single a 9 t ol e|^l|p6iabm, -where tb^ nuportance of the 
end might justify^traoidinary means, can scarcely be 
quoted as sample of his courage 

‘‘ A |le^rs^e or Wes|^instei Abbey," cned Nelson, 
as he leapt on Hfe Sap Josef, sword m l^and 

Scarcely can we chargt^Nelson with cowardice, but we 
have a right to aslTVhether, on the occasion in question, 
he was nm intoxicated with the fumes of ambition 
t llluebeard ^ 
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took foi dll enemy, will prove to be oni 
greatest fnend 


CCQXLUl. 

That class of society which is the poorest in 
pocket bii^nchest in knowledge are those 
who arc doomed to subsist on the wages of 
prostitution, they have the rardjv to-bc- 
attdined«advBtit{^r«^ pf associating on an 
(qiial footing with the highest as well as the 
lowest 


cccL2|ni 

That the world are censorious is true tp a 
prove!b, *but tl^^y mean us no haim, the 
worst purveyors scandal want noUiing 
moie th in a sop to bqi thrown at tlieir own 
pnde It IS ** thci.;;^bhcaa 
all the worl<L6v^ 


le sinner 


CCCLXIV 

T^fiere is a right and a ^oii^ in eveiy thing 
It 1 / the comparatiyb pow|^ of discernment 
that mainly distmgulshes man^boiu his fellow, 
It IS the power of intuition that distiifgu||>hes 
man fiom his Creator ' 
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OCCXLV 

ll^imhony IS It state which admili^of do 
compK^Btse b<?t\i^n authority and obedience 
JPompey and Oeesar could not rule under the 
some mendiaD) nor nan man an^ wife 


CCCXLVl 

* ^Fashion is the master of tl^c ceremunie<N 
who i8^|mointed to introduce^ us to all oui 
jj||i Hua Mtanfco. and as theie is 0k much Id 
nUtween any two individually a more 
fit and proper functioned could ndt tie ap- 
poi;^ted 1 he world will have nothing* to say 


to virtue, who is always m the way, and 
wbb on her part wouWjio less disdam to 
perform the c^ce of dooj^Hci^eper^ 


iCCCXtVlI* 

Some b]^sn redj others white, but thein 
IS no \mo «dQee|||it^carry about him some 
badge the n^ure i^ere 

it otherwiil^, ^l^eed, we*^ should be waii^a* 
an ^^^whiclntn^ai^ly dktmguishes us irom 
the^nRl creatiop 
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cccatLviii 

Chn&tianity is the oxygen of the» litoral 
world Too pure m itself for the de^raVity 
of man, but mixed with Other elements it 
IS more adapted to the every-day purposes <3 
lift 


CCCXLIX 

If ive want to be alone, let us bury our 
selves ahve in a large (ity, and we 1||^1 be 
as much lost to the world as onefiof thofjl 
invisible ammalculaB that float m yonder 
pool 


CCCL 

Religion IS the politics of the state Po 
htics IS the religioij^pf individuals 

CCCLI 

It IS to be hoped that John Bull, when 
twilled about in the pdntical vortex of his 
onfi creation, may nevdl* hve to regret that 
he 4e^ his cork |acket at home ' 


L 
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, CCCWI 

Ntnaif unrenutted is unremitted stillness 

CCCLIII 

Man is composed of two things only—the 
love of money which he pursues, and the 
love of virtue iVhich pursues him 

CCCLIV 

What* to be living in a world where 
repentance is of no use to us * Is virtue, then, 
so weak as to be maintamed only by an 
net of the most atrocious injustice Is she 
for ever to be reeling on a precipice that 
threatens her destruction Is the centinel 
for ever to be challenging the watch word 
which excludes her fioip society Let us 
wonder, then, no longer there is so little virtue 
in the world Could such a stafh of things be 
allowed for a moment were it not that there 
IS a Power above that can separate the 
motive from the deed, justice from ei^ie* 
diency, and moral virtue from the failings of 
humanity 
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C©CLV 

W« huve seen the cause of^hotoo&r served 
by her who has been told, in the insulting 
language of this apostate world, that honour 
IS no longer of any use to her. I9x> longer 
of any use Ito her ’—honour so pure, so un¬ 
locked for, so disinterested, is enough to 
make us blush for that honour, which the 

most honourable would part with to-morrow, 
were it not for the feai; of incurring the 
penalty of dishonour 

CCCLVI 

In a struggle between virtue and her foes, 
unprincipled men may succeed for a while, 
but if virtue be only true to herself, soonei 
or later the world is sure to nse in its own 
defence 

CCCLVII 

Man no sooner enters the pale of society 
thin he henceforth becdmes the property of 
another let this consideration sink deep in 
our minds, keeping constantly before our 
eyes the weighty responsilAlity we thereby 
incui A 
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CCCLVIII 

If aftfei having entered the pale of matri¬ 
mony we find we have made a mistake^—but 
let us be sure it is a mistake—let us lose no 
time 111 legally dissolving the marriage, if 
this be not possible^ let us dissolve it quoad 
oui selves without the aid of the law sepa¬ 
ration un4ei such circumstances is by far the 
less evil of the two * 


* To no subjLCt have T demoted a greater degree of 
attention than to this, and trust I am not arrogating too 
much to myself in saying, that 1 feel it a duty I owe to 
the public to convey through this channel such crude 
Ideas on^the subject as may have occurred to me after 
having allowed my mind to investigate and digest the 
subject MiHon, more than an hundred years ago, 
groaning himself under the ei^ct of an ill assorted match, 
wrote a volume to compKin of the difficulty of obtaining 
a dissolution, by the then existing laws, of the matnmo 
Dial bond Without trespassing on the time of my 
readers by examining the subject ^ore in detail, it is 
sufficient for my purpose to observe that it is a monstrous 
anomaly that there should be any description of contract 
(it matters not whether it be of a civil or religious nature, 
or partly one and partly the other) which is incapable 
of being dissolved ^y mutual consent, beca<ii$e, it" the 
same powe^ be not sufficient to set aside a covenant 
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COCLIX 

For God's sake let us keep up the peer¬ 
age once sunk into a nation of shop- 

ongiually agieed upon between the respective" parties, it 
may be a sacrament or obligation, but is no longer a con 
tract As soon as parties are found to be, after a sufficient 
trial or for any sufficient reasons,unsuitedtoeach other, and 
the contractaccordingly 97iorii//y dissolved (andby morallyy 
1 hesitate not to say in the eye of God), every &cihty should 
be afforded to obtain a dissolutipn by law—due regard 
being had to the interests of the parties concerned and 
I have yet to learn why property should not be willed 
and settled with a view to such a contingency, and the 
guaidianship of children, in the case supposed, be 
previously agreed upon To the present absurd state of 
the law on the subject are to be attnbuted those broils, 
murders, and assassinations we so often hear of amongst 
the lower orders of society^ not to mention tlie disgi ace 
ful pmctice founded on some obsolete law or custom, that 
obtained in a less enlightened age, of a man selling his 
wife by public auction and amongst the higher orders, 
though a separation may be more easily effected by ami 
cable arrangement ot the intervention of the law, im 
putation or suspicion notwithstanding must in the n iture 
of thihgs attach to the wife, even though herself be 
totally devoid of blame X)id not the crimes which 
stai6 the memory of Henry VIIT ^nd the disgraceful 
ind scandalous proceedings which weie inst^utcd during 
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keepenf^” good-bye honour,good-bye virtue, 
good-bye every noble and elevated feebng of 

the reign of the late King of England, onginate in the 
same cause It may be said that the cases here quoted 
arc only exceptions to a general rule granted But 
we ask in the name of reason, common sense, and hu 
mauity, whether, under a fostering, wise, and paternal 
government, the happiness of a single individual ought 
to be compromised, unless it can be proved that such a 
sacrifice is rendered expedient on the ground of pro 
moting the welfare of the community at large 
* Honour m the sense of integrity and fiur dealing 
(and that is its best sense) is to be found to the full 
as much amongst the middle and lower classes in private 
life as those of a higher grade but we are speaking of 
the peers as a limb of the state and in their corporate 
capacity^! must be admitted they have never been 
known to belie the expectations of the public, or act 
in a manner unsuited t^e dignity of their station 
Nor should it be overlooked that the House of Peers, 
though they seldom may be called upon to act in that 
capacity, constitutes the highest couit of judicature in the 
kingdom This is, indeed an important feature in the 
constitution of this country, and jyhilst we cannot be 
otherwise than impressed with the importance of the 
duties It involves, and consequently the weighty respon 
sibility It entails on each individual member of the 
peerage, the House of Lords considered as a court of 
appeal has nevertheiess always enjoyed the confidence 
of the public and that they have not proved themselves 



our natpre, good bye the best stin^lub of 

unworthy of the high trust reposed in ftietti we will 
subjoin the testimony of one of the best writers on the 
English constitution ^ 

In the exercise of their judicial authority with re 
gard to civil matters, the lords have manifested a spirit 
of equity nowise infenor to that vdiich they have shown 
in their legislative capacity They have, in the discharge 
of that function (which of all others is so liable to create 
temptations), shown an incorruptness really superior to 
what any judicial assembly in any other nation can 
boast Nor do I think that I niti any nsk of being con 
tradicted when I say that the conduct of the House of 
Lords in their judicial capacity has constantly been 
such as has kept them above the reach of even suspicion 
or slander 

Now we are on the subject of peers, there k a matter 
of no little moment that^ requires to be taken into 
senous consideration, and sinf^ revision and improve¬ 
ment adopted as the calk may require 1 allude to 
the power possessed by the Crown to create any indefi 
nite number of peers Why, the idea is appalhng—^per¬ 
fectly absurd 1—scarcely |^ss absurd than if the Crown 
were invested widi die power of unmaking as many as 
might be expedient to gratify its own will, or for the 
purpose of attaining any given end or design We are 
not prepared to say that such a prerogative oit the part 
of the Crown has on any occasion been abused, but as 


* Dc LolmG 
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ambitions best disciples, good-bye every 

the prerogative of bestowing titles is seiited in the Crown 
for no other purpose than for the sake of rewarding per 
sonal merit, we are free to confess that any undue 
exercise of such a power for the purpose of serving the 
ends of a political Action or party would be monjitrous 
and a fraudulent viol^ion of the trust ^or let it be for 
gotten that this prerogative as now enjoyed might be 
equally abused by any weak or wicked government in 
£ivour of die ruling powers^ as it might be on other oc 
casions in favour of popular interests It is well known 
that the late king of France exceeded the bounds of 
moderation in the exercise of the same privilege, though 
in that instance, indeed, the peers being only created 
for life, the evil would necessarily have a tendency to 
remedy itself m the natural course of events We do 
not mention this by way of insinuating diat it accelerated 
his downfal, but history has shown that it at least was 
of no service to him in the Mbvia^^f tn^ It is said that 
on a 1 ecent occasion oui^resent minisler had the auda 
city to advise his Sovereign to smother the voice of the 
upper hi^se, and thus epbnguish one branch of the 
legislature (for the time being) by the creation of seventy 
peers Now, if the King Hhd consented to such an 
atrocious measure, (which he had the ^od sense and 
loyalty to the constitution not to do,) where in the name 
of Heav^ could seventy^en worthy of such a promo 
tion be found who would consent to obtain a peerage 
at the expense of rendeni^g themselves passive instru¬ 
ments in the hands of an an^egant and incapable minister^ 



thing but the cursed* god ol this more curbed 
world 


, CCCLX 

What would become of us were it not for 

And it was tins man who but a bhoit time before 
isserted that, happen what may. Tie was d( ttrmmed to 
stand or fill ‘ by his own order ^ The non translation 
of bishops in ray opinion would he an improvement 
and would at all evtuts render the House more trust- 
wortliy in the eyt of the public not to mention the 
iddilional advantage that would be attained in their 
not bein„ removed from that distnct or diocese over 
which th< y have been appointed to preside in their oc 
clesidsticdl capacity Let the bishops vote as they may 
when disqualified from rising m their profession, we 
shall at all events have removed the temptation to vote 
from interested motives 091 any given oecasion So far, 
however, am I from insiiiuatingllareby that they are in the 
habit of abusing their trusty that they have on miny oc 
casions, be it said to their credit, displayed no ^i^rdinary 
degree of moral courage and independence m standing 
up m defence, as they weia in duty bound, of those m 
stitutions whick have ever commanded the respect and 
veneration of mankind, and with regard <0 the arch 
bishops, they might be chosen w,by seniority or elected 
from out of their own body, m the same manner as the 
pope is elected by tlie cardinals 

^ " Aun saa a fumes ^ 
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pnde and the tight-laced monkeys of his 
suite to keep the ground of this nether 
world Laws • What have “ the quality ’ 
to do with laws —they are fond enough of 
making them for others, but when they jostle 
against them themselves, why, they have not 
even the good breeding to turn round and 
apologize * —so that I ask again what would 
become of ue> without pnde Wherever 
his Satanic majesty is to be found, depend 
upon it shame is to be seen by his side brush¬ 
ing off the flies of ignominy from his royal 
brow 


CCCLXr 


The images of the mind fall one after the 
other in such quick succession— 


^ Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa ^— 


that we are reminded, in spite of ourselves, 
of the golden shower in which Jupiter des¬ 
cended to woo a nymph* of the nether 
world 


*' Daoat 
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CCCLXIl 

There is a coverage ansmg from goodness, 
there is a courage arising from badness now 
the world are neither wholly good nor wholly 
bad what, then, shall we infer —that the 
woild are always cowards —no Always cou- 
rs^eous ^ —^no—but cowards six days out of 
the iKven, and if we ate courageous on the 
seventh, it is that we rest from our fear 


CCCLXIII 

Public taste is little !Emma on hci mother s 
knee, obedient to whose squalls come the 
powdered lacqueys one after the other to 
administer to her morbid and capncious 
appetite 


CCCLXIV 

To live without society is impossible Ail 
the world are married to something or some- 
body—all united for hfe, and yet in one life 
we may be married twenty times over We 
may be physically married to one wc may 
be spintually married to'<miothcr There are 

Ihe courage, for tn%(dnci, of a banditti, not to 
mention the effrontery of an abandoned woman 
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some who are married to the good things oi 
this hie, others again are the ** hndes of 
Chnst”—in other words ace Wedded to their 
religion, and there are not a few who, for 
want of better company, disdain not to as¬ 
sociate with a cat or a parrot Yes, so true 
IS it that we must live for something or for 
somebody, that the lover who retil^es from 
the woild on the death of his mistresH|C^6~ 
tiles for 400 otheif reason than to mve his 

o ^ 

whq^e and undivided atf^tion to her who, 
though existing no longer, still continues to 
be the sole occupation of his thoughts 

CCGJ^V 

It IS refreshing to turn from the selfish¬ 
ness of man to the disinterested devotion of 
women, but women, it is said, when aban¬ 
doned to themselves, preach a similar doc¬ 
trine What, then, are we to infer —that both 
sexes are equally selfish, or the reverse ?— 
Nli^ther one nor the other, but that we pre 
mutually essential to each other s happiness 
** JSt cantore pares^ et respondere paratt ’ 

CCCLXVI 

If a man be uncivil to you, be more than 
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usually kind to him , if angi y with you, be as 
serene as the lake which sleeps at the foot 
of bkiddaw you might fight him, indeed, 
with his own weapons, and perhaps be vie- 
tonous, but when he sees you without any 
weapon in your hand, he will pass on, feel¬ 
ing that he should gain no merit himself 
were he to obtain a victory 

CCCLXVII 

** There is a tide, says Shakespeare, 
** in the affaiis of men, ’ so there is m the 
affairs of women , but what proves the good 
fortune of the former is too often the mis 
fortune of the latter 

CCCLXVIll 

Woman never turns her eye to Heaven 
without invoking a blessing on some one m 
the form qf man who is dear to her Man, 
who IS indebted to woman for his existence 
and tlirce fourths of his happiness, make s 
her pay in return the penalty of his own in¬ 
discretions 


CCCLXIX 

It you aie possessed of power, foigct not 
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that it 14 d trust, and not fheMcss so thou^ 
you may inherit it from your birth 

CCCLXX 

Paley, after all, is not far from^ the truth 
in asserting happiness to consist in occupa¬ 
tion , next to the testimony of an approving 
conscience, it is at least more essential to 
our happiness than any thing else, the 
same time it is not occupation in itself which 
copl^tutes, or at least contributes to our 
happiness in any other sense than as fur¬ 
nishing the means of stifling the voice of 
reflexion, for when the mind is not engaged, 
reflexions will inevitably arise both as to 
things which we may r^ret havmg done or 
not having done, and misfortunes, properly 
so called, over which we may have had no 
controul, for though it has already been ob¬ 
served that the tendency of the mind to 
dwell on circumstances of pain rather than 
pleasure is a proof that the latter predo¬ 
minates over the former, (masmuch as evil 
being of rarer occurrence is more likely to 
make a greater impression,) still this con¬ 
sideration IS but an indifferent set-ofl against 
those reflexions which are always unprofi- 
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table, and sonsetunes operate so injunously 
on dur health and peace of mind 

CbCLXXI 

When ^ individual more than usually dis- 
tingmshed appears amongst us, it mdemmfies 
us for the imperfections of human nature, 
attaches^us to life, and reconciles us, as it 
were, to ourselves 


gccLXXii 

** Why, what can you expect obsefi^d 
Zeltca ** Did not the world^rst turn its back 
upon me ** You are mistaken,” 1 replied, 
** the world is true to itself^ not unjust to¬ 
wards others Can the sun shine on both 
hemispheres at once 


Our 


CCCLXXIII 

engaged 


with our own consent, but our affections are 
never engaged without it 


CCCLXXIV 

We are no sooner born than we enter into 
a comptbct with society to perform certain du¬ 
ties in consideration of an equivalent received. 





and if we expect t# be protected by the laws, 
we shall fincT less necessfwy^to protect 
them in 'Vetum it is this reciprocity of ser¬ 
vice andtljllpiligation %hich, like the National 
Debt, keeps ns all on oijr best behaviour 

^CLXXV 

Experience is lil^e the shadottfi^f yonder 
spire—itf dimendkiiw increase as time ad¬ 
vances 

CCCLXXVI 

A man puts down one day a pohshed slab 

and breakk his 1^ on it the n0Xt by treading 

on a cabbage-stalk Is the ongin of evil 

any longer a question^* * 

»> 

CCCLXXVII 

A man breaks his leg* by &lling from a 
scaffold The first that passes by is requested 
to throw him into th%Thames as being bnr- 
tiiensome to himself and useless tb others ^ 
he pleads his inability to do so, as his home 
is at a distance over a tmckless wild, and 

* Wests prepeied to show, if necessuy, that monl 
evil ts equolljr tt tecwndo of our owidlMltKm 
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ntght IS already approa^ing 1 he next that 
amves e<)ually excttses hiftMelf on the plea 
of not having yet provided the daily* meal ior 
himself and family A third is^whged to 
attend a sick fnend A fourth, who himself 
has had the misfortune to break one of his 
arms, being requested to pcrfond the same 
office of humanity, aciedes to the request 
on condition that the ibihner would first re¬ 
store to him the use of his arm Is the 
origin of surgery any longer a question 

CCCLXXVIIl 

Eating to excess as well as sleeping to ex¬ 
cess IS a species of intoxication, and not 
less pernicious in its effects thap excessive 
drinking 


CCCLXXIX 

If the truth of Chnstiamfy cannot be dis¬ 
proved, are we not equally bound to conduct 
ourselves as if it were estabhshed beyond 
the possibility of a doubt 

CCCLXXX 

It more frequently happens that we have 

M 
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occasion to laugh than to cry, and to blame 
ourselves than to be angry ^th others 

CCCLXXXI 

I should be the hist to decry the utility of 
a patnciau order pa the state—in other words, 
the aristocracy properly so called The re¬ 
presentatives of the people must, m the na 
ture of things, have their hands tied, and 
are supposed to be, if not actually, indemm- 
iied for their services but the peers sitting 
in tlieir legislative capacity is the sun that 
shines upon us for nothing—the palm-tree 
under which we assemble with our camels 
to domicile for the night 

* CCCLXXXII 

The pride of aristocracy, it is said, pievails 
in a greater degree in England than m any 

'fi' 

* Without calling in qu^^tion the integrity and inde 
pendence of the tnembeis of the lower House, most 
of whmn have too great ^ intake m country to make 
theiii;3d}diffetent to the real welfare and merest of the 
county at large, stiU it cannot he denied they are bound 
by the terms 6f the covenant they virtually, if not for¬ 
mally, ha^ made with their constituents until tlie expi 
ration of that Parliament to i^vhidi they have been 
returned by the elective body 
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other country this is true, but be it ob¬ 
served that this feeling is not confined to the 
aristocracy properly sO called, but is chaiac- 
tenstic of the nation at large, and pervades 
in a degree all classes from the highest to 
the lowest, from the peea^ to the untitled 
esquire, from the esquire to the gentleman, 
and from the gentleman to the gentleman’s 
gentleman 


CCCLXXXIII 

The richest man is he who has the fewest 
wants 


CGCI^XXXIV 

It 18 ^ther King, Lords, nor Commons 
that govern the countiy, but* thaf force of 
circumstance Public opimcm is a circum¬ 
stance , so IS the msular p^w^n of England 

sv 

CCCLXXXV ; 

Pitt ^overn^d the country twenty years 
with hu| nod—yesf* b®t if Pitt created cir¬ 
cumstances, <circun!fst^ce% were qquallv fa- 
Yburable to him ^ nor would he have governed 
it for as mtmy hours had it not been that 



public opinioci came to his aid to swell out 
sails of his vessel 

CCCLXXXVI 

** England * with all thy faulte I love thee 
Still;’ says the poet—so say 1 when seated by a 
sea-coal fire; clean hearth; and shining grate 

CCCLXXXVII 

The physical powers of an individual are 
often in the inverse ratio of his intellectual, 
as if nathre balanced the account by being 
prodigal with one hdnd, in proportion as she 
had been too sparing with*'the othci 

CCCLXXXVIIl- 

** What a fool I have been,” we often 
heal such a one exclaim, though he would 
deny it with the same breath, if called so by 
any one else Now, theie is nothing to be 
ashamed of in being a fool, which, perhaps, 
we cannot help, and consequently thqre can 
be no disgrace in being called so Besides, 
mtist not all of us be foohsh first before we 
can be wise — 

^ et ^apienti i priiiia 
Stultitii caraibse ' 
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CCCLXXXIX 

Public (pinion is public opimon, and that 
IS all that we can say of i^ In a moral sense 
the majority poiay be wrongs, m a conventional 
sense never 


cccxc 

A good subject conforms to the laws, a 
great man equally respects them, but seta 
himself above them, when higher considera** 
tions mteipose ** 


CCCXCil 

Love in woman is an effect^ and conse¬ 
quently IS more durable than that of a man, 
which IS an impulse 


* The case of Nelson, wlio disobeyed the orders of 
his superior officer, at Copenhagen, subjecting liunself 
thereby to be tried by a court maitial, may be quoted 
in illusttatioa of die above and well was it observed 
by him on diat Occasion that he should not consider 
himself worl^ Jihe name of an Englishman if he 
were not prepared to iisk his own life in doing what he 
conctised to be a service to his countQ^ 
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CCCXCll 

It we were unable to anticipate misfbi- 
tUnes, we should be equally disabled from 
anticipating pleasure, and so far man has no 
reason to complain—complain, I mean, as 
compared with mfeiior animals, although, 
indeed, it cannot be proved that they arc not 
equally endued with the faculty of foresight 
and reflexion 


CCCXCIII 

Lying 18 an act of cowardice, if it be 
nothing worse—it is stealing behind our back 

CCCXCIV 

Private waste is public prospenty, which 
exemphfies the saying, “ it is an ill wind 
that blows good to no one ” 

cccxcv 

Riches are not necessanly productive of 
happiness, nor poverty of unhappiness the 
means of obtaining the one and avoiding the 
other are distributed by a just and benevolent 
Providence to all alike 
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CCCXCVI 

To be nch vre have oi<ly to imagine our> 
selves so, in illness, to imagine ourselves 
better is half the cure, and with regard to 
happiness itself, the man who is the envy of 
the world may, by means of a discoloured 
ims^nation, believe himself to be the most 
miserable of his species 

CCCXCVII 

He who IS placed in a situation to feel no 
temptation to violate those laws which arc 
essential to social order, enjoys simultane¬ 
ously the united advantages df civil and 
natural liberty Such a consideration is flat- 
termg indeed to the pnde of mau> and we 
cannpt do otherwise than admit he was a 
benefactor to bis kind who first obtained a 
patent for society 

CCCXCVHI 

Are we fools enough to beheve that we 
are governed by King, Lords, or Com¬ 
mons No, let them remain where they are, 
because the semblance of authonty is better 



than none, but the Parliament of England 
with the King at its head is like Betty^ 
the sh^p-paily that with mock reverence 
and a half-assumed supremacy corrects his 
httlc highness when Jie is naughty, but pub¬ 
lic opimon, bestndmg the earth with his 
seven leagued boots, is his highness himself, 
who, a few years over his head, sets at defi¬ 
ance, in his turn, the discipline of a pettiest 
government 


CCCXCIX 

A Grecian philosopher is said to have gone 
out in the day-^me with a candle in his hand 
in seareli of an honest man The world, no 
doubt, IS degeneiate enough, but all things 
considered, I am surprised in finding so 
much virtue as I do—I may sh^l be deceived, 
but if 1 am, God grant that I may die under 
the delusion' 


cccc 

“ Whatever virtue we may possess, said 
Napoleon, ** depend upon it that we have 
denved ’H from our mother JHiis is most 
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fissuredly true, and them is no rule in life to 
wldch there are fewer exceptions 

ft 

COCCI 

Expediency is only another word foi a 
choice of evils 

CCCCII 

I have seen mountains hurled frdln their 
base, valleys converted into plains, I have 
seen seas dried up, contments created, I 
have seen winds and waves set at defiance , 
X have seen the elements trampled under 
foot, I have seen the whole armnal and vege¬ 
table world made subservient to the Will of 
man, horses have I ^seen wall^ing across the 
sea,* I have dined under the Thames while 
groups of pleasure have been dancing over 
my head, I have seen a man breathe as freely 
in water as m air ,*1* at other times 1 have met 
carnages on the road going as quickly with¬ 
out horses as with What think you of 

Tlie steam cn(,ine applied to navigation 
t Diving bell 
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the eun shining at night Would you believe 
that I have seen the antipodes conversing 
together, and heard people talking after they 
aie dead I have seen eyes created that 
can see an hundred tunes farther than our 
own,;{: and the universe spanned by a ma¬ 
chine no bigger than my hand ,|| I have seen 
houses floating m the air,§ slept upon a bed 
of wate#,^ and my room is furnished with 
chairs stuffed with air I have seen wonders 
without end, improbabihties without number, 
prodigies effected, difficulties courted, dan¬ 
gers disregarded, impossibilities attempted, 

'—I have seen man vie with omnipotence itself 
Now, what IS the cause of all this —whence 
is it that the enterpnze and ingenuity of man 
have been thus put to the rack —what secret 
influential agent has given such a tremendous 
stimulus to the development of our intellec¬ 
tual powers Do we eat with better appe¬ 
tite —do we sleep more soundly'^—are we 

* Gas t Til® pf printing 

Telescope ) r || The quadiant 

§ fi&lloons IT Invented by Dr Amott 
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happier Do we escape t. greater share of 
misery Do we love more —hate less Are 
we more beautiful in form —larger in size 
Can we add another year to the term of our 
existence Can we make the day longer — 
the winter shorter Can we increase the num¬ 
ber of our senses Can we add another eye 
to our head or tooth to our jaw Can we 
mould man to our will, or make human na¬ 
ture different from what it is No *—^Well, 

how IS it to be explained Why, it is com¬ 
petition engendered by society—the Tower of 
Babel, which is as far from being completed 
as ever, though its summit has been rising in 
height from the commencement of time 

CCCCIII 

Every thing in this life may be resolved 
into a question of pnde It is pnde that 
dictates the carving of a statue and the 
erection of a monument To Idve oqr country 
IS to be proud of it We wear a better coat 
oi a better bonnet than our neighbour to 
gratify our pnde Cscsstl^ in the act of sink¬ 
ing under the blow of an assassin, studied the 
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graces in order that he might go out of the 
world in a manner becoming the dignity of 
an emperor Nelson, on the eve of his last 
eng^ement, apparelled himself with all his 
** blushing Ibonours thick about him,’* and 
thus fell a victim to his imprudence, but 
pnde was dearer to him than hfe Ambition 
IS only pride in disguise Money-making 
may be traced to the same source Virtue 
itself IS the same Pnde, then—shall we say 
that thou art a disease that ought to be cx- 
tiipated God forbid '—Had we judgement 
enough to dmect its course and apply it only 
on deserving occasions, it is health to the 
nund and the heart-blood of the social 
sysigm, for we know from expenence when 
our feelings arc no longer capable of being 
wounded, and wc cease to feel pain, mortifi¬ 
cation IS not far ofr, and then comes death 

*CCCCIV 

The world are afraid of looking behind 
them What cowards ’ Now I can live 
upon gratitude as i^ll as upon hope When 
the sun is sinking below tho horizon in one 
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quatter, 1 can turn m& and look upon the 
moon riaiiig in another 

ccccv 

To love and to hate are natural instincts, 
Christianity encourages the one and con 
demns the other The man of the woiid 
suhsenbes to the same doctrine, but in prac¬ 
tice he regards them as prejudices which arc 
beneath his notice He looks upon mankind 
as the painted image on a sign-post 

CCCCVI 

We are kept alive by excitement, we 
should die without it, but the same dose, 
which IS only an alterative to one patienji^ is 
destruction to anothei 

CCCCVII 

Conscience is designed as a warning foi 
the future, and not as a punishment for the 
pa^, or, if you will, it warns us of what may 
be by punishing us for what has been, and 
this It does apparently b} sdrve others, but 
with the ultimate view of promoting our own 
hajipiness 
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CCCCVIII 

Fore>knowledge as compatible witli the 
free agency of man, we mast take for 
granted as a thing placed beyond the reach 
of our hmited faculties, but the free 
agency of man may be reconciled with the 
doctrine of necessity by supposing it an 
impenum in impeno —a power of acting within 
certain bounds, but controlled and subject 
to other and higher laws Let us suppose, 
for instance, an army consisting of so many 
regimentb being ordered by tlie commandei- 
in chief to be at such a place at such a time , 
the army is bound to obey the instructions 
of the general, but it is left to the discretion 
of each particular regiment to march any 
given distance, or halt at any given place 
during the course of the period allovs ed foi 
leaching their ultimate destination 

CCCCIX 

Man in a state of nature is a bundle of 
passions, in his social capacity “ a bundle of 
habits ’ 



ccccx 

Sleep IS a. dram of the most poweiful des- 
cnption , It occasions for the time a total sus¬ 
pension of our reasomng powers, but unlike 
to other drams, it mvigorates without ex¬ 
hausting the system 

CCCCXI 

There are fbw pleasures to be compared 
to that of losing oprselves in the deep ravines 
of a sequestered glen, and to fpi^et that we 
are living until we are surprised mto existence 
by the shnll note of the bittern which 
crosses our path 

“ Oh I for a lodge in some vast Wilderness— 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumours of oppression and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful and successful war. 

May never reach me more ’ * 

CCCCXII 

Women dispose of their favours oii the 
pnnciple of a Dutch auction—they are sure 


* Copied fioin d wmdo v nt m uin 
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to appraise <(^em at more tl^n their value, 
but they will take 'Miat they can get 

CCCCXIII 

It IB possible to love without reasoii, but 
hate 18 in all cases the efiect of a pic- 
cxisting cause 


CCCCXIV 

V The same observation may have been made 
before, but it cannot be A;peated too often— 
As far as happiness dreads on the appro 
batioh of our own conscience, we arc the 
arbiters of oar own ftite It is too> valuable 
a tttasure tot^be left: to the will of another, 
as others canhot give it, so others cannot 
deprive us of it 


ccccxv 

I The people ortSngland have got the estate 
into their own hands, for better or for worse 
God only knows, parhament itself being 
nothmg more than the ghost of departed 
greatness The representatives, indeed, by 
the laws of the land, must occasionally be 
changed, wcie it only, for foim t> sake , and 
the House ol Lords, poor souls ' possessing 



actual power, continu^ to be re- 
^rded with a sort of rel%ious awe, and hke 
the portrait of my grandmother, is preserved 
as an ^envloodi in the &mily 

CCCC^^VI 

Irregularities in pn^ate life are*always to 
be deprecate, and Hb a certain gn^xtent are 
productive cn mischief, but the ||un total of 
public happiness nt not thereby^imini8he|| 
any diore than thesi0rder|&f \he universe is 
disturbed bv the evolutions oif a comet 

CCCCXVIl 

If religion be intended for ^e bene^ of 
the lecciver and not fc^the benefit of the 
donor, I wiU plaCb no faith in an^^^ dpptiine 
that 1 % at variance with that qomprehenslbif 
which was besfowed upon me by the ddslbr 
lijpnsel^ and moie espcci||iy if such a 
ligioh should have <a tendency to malign the 
charactei of Him to whom I am indetfted for 
all I enjoy, and who 4ias rescued me fi'om 
many of the evilfe to which I may have beefi 
led by my own imprudence 
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pcccxviii 

Spain, in a sense, «s quite as nch as En* 
^and What, then, gives England dife as¬ 
cendancy'^ It IS owing to tj|;ie in¬ 

dustry of its population, based on Ihd |^o 
tection of 1 ^ 0 ^ {h^ws jj^ich secures to every 
one the reward o^ his o\|n labot^jb Work \ve 
must, but i|i rests with ourselves whether we 
^rk an hour more or ^ss, and it is that 
Circumstance aloit^j^hick distinguishes the 
civilized being from th^ savage—the drone 
from the industnous man—and hmS 
nch from'^iin that is only ostensibly , 


ceccxix 

l^ks are the mind incarnate—the^^i- 
moitahty of the life that is 


gcccxx 

Two thuds of the knaViledge tho# is ac¬ 
quired by books u c are obliged to learn in 
spite of ourselves at an ageVhen the me- 
morj^ IS most capable of retaining iniprcssions 
received, but iii aflei life uc seldom take 
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up a book, ])C ^Iblfeiature political, muial, ui 
religious except with a tiew »tb confirm opi¬ 
nions already formed,‘’U.ud to gratify tastes 
already contracted On the s imc prunciplp 
we s^ect a^dM^quamtance, go to hear any 
particulai op^ia, or enrol oursqlves m a club, 
not as being neccssa|i|jly the mosif desimblc 
in the one’^ittiase, or the most calculated to 
improve oui taste in the othei, but bccausi 
certain associations* atthch us to one indi\9* 
dual or community' of iniimnduals moic than 
to another, or because such an opera affords 
an aM^able occujfhtion to ideas ^eady ex- 
isty9^^«our own mind In a word, we can 
assign no better reason than at which is 
said to serve tlie purpose of the other sex 
on *401 occasions —** 1 like it because Idikc 

It ’ 


CCCCXXI 

It IB k strange cdlomal^ but not less true, 
that the highci classed aie moie jiunctual ui 
their attendalBca at places of public wo^hip 
than the^oor and uneducated, and the vii- 
tuouswumre than those who stand in gieatci 
need of religious iiitotiuctiou 
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CCCCXXII 

* It was well observed by the Pfince of 
Canino, that “ good and evil is so mixed 
up'in this life that nature gives nothin^away, 
but supplies us witli every thing provided we 
pay for it« 


CCCCXXIII 

I like to betake A® lAto the deep recesses 
of a hollow glen, er roam unmolested o er 
ocean s pathles® wild It is tliere^ atid there 
alone that we imagine ourselves GcNls^ we 
meet ncut^ur equal, we see no one sttpemor 
td ourselves 


CCCCXXIV 

lire you ashamed ^ Good it is the first 
sldp towaids reform But wUe^e is it that 
we arc so often ashamed of that before men. 

t ' 

which we hesitate tc^ ^comnit in pre- 

sence of God 

< CCCCXXV 

Pi ide is the^ soun c of all our actions, i very 
iKnicr ur>f1naii(l r\prvthinp wponiittndio The 
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labour we undergo in accumulating fortune 
IS prompted by pride if, on the other hand^ 
we are prodigal and lavish in our disburse¬ 
ments, pnde is equally the motive Virtue I's 
only another word for pnde Honour is pride, 
and religion itself^^as far as regards a state 
of unalloyed hapmness for Wer and ever 
and ever, iiTithout any amen, in reference to 
any ments of our o^rn. 4 s pride on ne peui 
plus 


CCCCXXVl 

The ciiculation of our ideas is 
to the vrelfare of the intellectual 
circulation of tlilD blood to> our physical 
moiety There is but little to be acquired 
(in^oint of knowledge) after a certain '^ge, 
and at is equally true that jpothing can be 
lost which lias ^cn already acquired, but 
stiU a certain degree of excitement, which 
prodt^s a circulation p^iMeas actually exist¬ 
ing, IS essential to ow intellectual welfare 
The mind which ^ not in a sj^ate of coogtant 
activity IS apt to get raotlifeaten, like a 
wedding gaiment which is used but for one 


aajiecessarv 

« * 1 

«ian, as t^c 
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occasion, and ns dingy as the spoons in a 
pawnbroKcr s shop 

CCCCXXVII 

If public and private duties interfere veith 
each other, what is to ba done If the one 
be a trust, the ^thei is a debt Is the many 
to be snciiflccd to the few, or the few to the 
many ' It is not every one who possesses, like 
Srutus, so stem a Sense of jifttice as to sa'- 
crifice his son on the altar of hUs country 

CCCCXXVIII 

h 

What' i^brtue ashamed of herself' Lord 
help us ' No wonder, the% vice, so far from 
being abashed, stalks abroad with unblush- 
jDg'ifront and coaBmanding attitude—no won* 
der that she assumes tlic visor that innocence 
has laid aside, not as unbecoming to herselt, 
but which hci diffidence has led her to reject 
as making hci apjMr too innhcent in hdr own 
estimation 

Aik 

^cjcccxxi'k 

Uabit—the habit of education—the habit 
of the nuisery—the habit ot^ obedience— 
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sits like a torpedo on onr meo^I facul¬ 
ties pity IS it that by infusing life into 
the boy, wdso often exterminate the young 
giant at its’lurth Oh ' that it were pos- 
silde for us to be bom, like the rose 
come-of age, or t^ moqp iil the plenitude 
of its glory, with niind alrealy matured, and 
wisdom consummated supplying the place of 
progressive expemence Many a time have 
I heaved witK ebtivulsi^e throes m endea¬ 
vouring to disengage the pact divine ftomthe 
shackles of that which is terrestiial', and as 
often ns I jbave tried, so often liave I been 
baffled in the attempt, so that, leligning my¬ 
self to destinies #rhici|i I^would, but cannot 
controul, I wait with quiet resig^tion, not 
Unaccompanied indeed wiHh tears of r%ret 
—those mis^vings of a fa^n nature—that 
earnest as Well of a -better state of things— 


and certainly not without some tender recol- 
lections of those scenes^f my earlier days, 
which have escaped from me like visioi^in 
the night, and acp recalled only to my recol¬ 
lection like the echo of distpnt sounds, or 
the landscape of sdihe favouicd spot which 
the painter’s art may have tiansferred to the 
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image of tlie miiid,—1 wait, I say, with quiet 
resi^uation for the amval of that juncture 
which sooner or later must happen to us 
all, when Time shall approach unlock oui 
prison doors and the mind, discncumbs^hMl 
of its unWort l^ i^pemci^ shall swell into a 
consciousnesH^f its own importance, and 
returning to those regions whtch, like birds 
of passage, it left od^ for a time, shall be re 
instated in all its nsCtive grandeur, and wa^ 
J|he universe in compSiPy with Eternity* itself 

ccccxxx 

** Fram^e’' is more in 4^ant of me, said 
Napoleon, when an abdica^on was proposed, 

than 1 am of France ” Nothing more true 
—cmly do* sometlisng to deserve well of yout* 
country, ahd you make every man you md^t 
your friend , 


ccccxXxf 

Fire has been called, and very justly so, 
a uleful slave but a bad master—the same 
may be said of the passions 


^ < 


II mdicht a cole dcb dieux —(^haitaubt tand 
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CCCCXXXII 

Injurieb tq person and property, neqlect oi 
duties, and 4V^n l^eachcs of trust and debts 
of honour, are frequently overlooked, and a 
w^-tuned forbcari^lUce w|U often conciliate 
an enemy, and produce cwipifplction in the 
offender But insults are of a different nature, 
by overlooking them we oblige no one, bdt 
in»te a repetition of tlie'■offence 

CCCCX^XIII 

There is no effect without a cause, though 
it by no me^ns follow* that so finite a being 
as man should be able in all cases to trace 
the connexion betweefi one and the other, 
tyiia it IS these unexplaineiA phdnctocna in 
najlaire which are the cause oi superstition, 
not to sa^ the handmaid of rcligfbn itself * 

CCCOXXXIV 

It IS not less absurd *t0 quarrel with oui 

* Do ive ever for instance hcai a cKp of thundei 
even tlio u A the councxion in this case between < lusc 
and effeetr? no longer a m3^tciy, without being inspired 
with religioub awe ^ 
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existence beciiisc we are exposed to misfor¬ 
tunes, than it would be to decline sleeping m 
a house because by possibility it might be 
destroyed by fire, or fore|p an ainng in the 
park fur no other reason than because th^ car¬ 
nage we* may be m is liable to be overtumelf«nf 


ccccxxxv. 

There are no class of duties mo httle under¬ 
stood or so much n^lccted as those dtebes 
wliicK we owe to ourselvt s ** But why should 
1 specify any duties as being exclusively due 
to ourselves ^ Is not the performance of our 
duties of any and eV(^.kind so many debts 
due to ourselves Should we not be want¬ 
ing to ourselves not to pei form them f 


CCCCXXXVI 

f 

** Errare mallem cum Platone ffuam cum 
aliis recta ^entire ” A magnificent saying, 
but the moral is daiigCTOttS U is a sacnfice 
of thing to person—a surrender of our reason 
tS an iSiptjrlse of heart—the criminal 

condemned to be destroyed in the wine of 
his oijfih choice*—the Pompadour of other 

The Duke of Claitncp, burthcr of Edward IV 




times and the cieed of every pro«»titute in the 
street 


CCiSCXXXVII 

Think you that I, followup in the wake of 
^hose self constituted purveyors of human 
happiness inculcate the principle of content¬ 
ment ^ No ’ „ If I were to take upon me to 
inculcate rules of conduct, they shall be such 
at Jeast as are capable of a practical solution, 
even if they be not soupd in pnncipl^, we 
arc really then to enter the lists with those 
who advocate contentment as accessory to 
our well-being, and^i^lld mam piop of^uman 
felicity I am contented, says the man after 
a heartj^meal Hold ' cries the other over his 
cups when the room begins to turn round 
him But how long does one or the other 
remain of the same mind To-morrow no 
sooner amves than the former, at the solici¬ 
tation of hunger, expresses a dissatisfaction 
with his present condition, and the latter de¬ 
sires another draught of^his favounfii tliough 
lucbriatuig potation Contentment, then, is 
a word—a sound , to be content a thing of 
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impossibility Let us not tamper with the 
ctttduli^ of the world by preaching a doc¬ 
trine which we can imagine to be true, but 
which IS incompatible wi^ the present state 
of things, such a form of belief migljit be 
suited, mdeed, to the exile who is banished for 
life, or the shipwrecked manner whose lot 
has been on a desert island, but it 

has DO actual existence in this our soosal 


world Am I sufficiently nch"^ No Am 
I suffibiently happy ^ * No IStaVe I attained 
all the knowledge uiat can be acquired'^ 
No Could not my health be still furtlier 


^ Yes 

to my own Yes 


Is 4h|^re no raqk superior 
Am I suffiuently virtu¬ 


ous Certainly not I might, inde^c^ have 
’‘been still more deficient in some or'' all of 


these points, but circumscnbe not my bon- 
zcMfl?’—discourage me not in my honest desires 
to improve still further my conditipa. Can 
we have too mucjt wisdoiil^ too much virtue, 
or too much happi^ss'^ Contentment, then, 
1 expuiK^e from my creed I am like the 
sea fanng man Wno keeps his eye steadily 
fixed on yon polai stax^ but unhk^to the sea- 
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faring man m this—though I keep ray eye 
Rtea<hly fixed on yon polar star, 1 care not 
liow soon or how late I may amve at the 
ajipomtQd haven of my desires 

CCCCXXXVIII 

In all mixed modes of government, such 
as the British constitution hithQi!|o has been, 
there can be but two fundamental and leading 
pruiuplcs which determine and charactense 
what is called party—viz encroachment on 
the pait of the subject, or abuse of power 
on the pait of him who holds it, both being 
evils which it is desp'cms to obviate Ldo not 
mean to say that private views and interests, 
and othei secondary pui poses may not be 
equally served under the guise of resisting 
one of these evils, but I contend that no 
line of demarcation other than the princi¬ 
ples 1 hnvc named, can be drawn that shall 
■lufficiently charas^nse wl|at is called party, 
and form an eternal audf impassable gulf 
betwe^ the political optinions oC one portion 
of the kgislatuie and tho^ of the other 
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CCCCXXXJX 

Lift IS a moment stolen fiom ^einity 

CCCCXL 

We were dead before wt wtre alive—do 
we fear then to die agim ^ do we fear to 
return hofldC' after a tempoiary leave of ab¬ 
sence 


CCQCXLT 

How many there arc who mistake tlu love 
of hfc for a fear of death 


CCCCXLII 

Spint of the departed ' wheie art tjiou ^ 
Full well do I recollect that frank and open 
manliness of ehiracler, those geueious feel¬ 
ings that had not yet been blighted by the 
poisonous atmosphoie of a degcAfftratelV^oi Id , 
that proud and lo^ bearing that reminded us 
of the time before the hall, and a sense of 
honour “toore suited to tlic^daysof i^ivaliy 
than the cold and* calculating mdifleienct so 
tharaeteiistic of tlie ^ge v\e live in 1 saw 
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the smile of compassion kindle aiound tlice^ 
when, some manly and honest scruples, sodlb 
misgivings o^ a wounded conscience, escaped 
from thy kps, and which scruples (hojv hard 
to believe • how disagreeable sometimes is 
tiutli ') were destined, no doubt, as thou 
continuedst thy worldly course, to be chased 
away from tliy virgin mind lilv0 morning 
dreams, and vanish one by one like drops of 
vapiour from polished steel People blamed 
thee whilst tliey could not but admire *i mind 
as yet so rife in virtue, and 1 saw them stare 
upon thee as they would look on a being 
dropp^ by mistake from anotliei yiroild 
But what was it that occdsioiially clouded 
that brow that was yet too young to be fami¬ 
liar with the cares of the world ^ What was 
it that sometimes occasioned thy thoughts to 
ramble in silence from the scene around 
theedor wn were long together Perhaps 
I was mistaken—I could not but think that 
thou earnest amongst iis^to di\eit some 
hidden giief, and lelle^e a heait o erchjrged 
perhaps with soihe pamfin and coiiodiiig 
affliction ^ Think not that I am abusui_, 
your ereduhty by holding up to youi vu u 
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creation of the fancy '^is is ^ no 
isd^tion of mine—I Qould pointi^ hinfr out 
now amongst jn. thousand m the cwwd' Poor 
V * '** ' ^^Methmks I bee him, when he 


i|hought hhnsclf unobserved, pacing it to and 
fio, absorbed m his own visionary contem¬ 


plations, '\ind creating in« his mind world 
after V^ildAy the force of imagination alotte 
1 could hfivc cuied h^—I had Been 
in the vrarld than himself, and I knew the 
cause of nib disorder, but had T been with 


him to this time, 1 never would have told him 
—it might hdvi been Ins error, it was not 
his crunc->-/ie 7iad mote virtue than, it i$ con¬ 


venient foil us to posses^ He was a tyro m 
the school of advei&ity, he had heard of ad- 
veibity, but had hugged himself into a belief 
that others it might befbl, but that he alone 
was to be an exception It was the first dis¬ 
appointment ’ —'the ni6uld, «as a^e thought, 
that was broken never to be leplaced'—What, 
in the eye of l^ottier, would have been viewed 
as a bkirmibh, he mistook for a genetul en~ 
^gement, and eVery shot‘'that whizzed by 
hib car broiigiit tidings, ts hib imagination 
led’him to bduvt, of the scaled doom of 
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sonte mighty empire Since the <n 

whieb 1 iMm epcaking, some fifteen or 
suns have p^ormed then ann^ual course if 
he be Imog now, he may still be nphappy, 
but he sees with other eyes The hour of 
separation—the moment of departure at 
leoigth amved 1 shall never forget it He 
clung to the spot like Hector parting with 
his wife,* not that he cared to stay, but 
because he dreaded facing the /world 1 
was scarcely less unwilling to leave him, 
and stole from his presence as the fall of 
night assisted my escape May he nevei 
cross my patli again * 1 say not J:his from 

apathy of heart or worldly indifibrenco 1 
should like, but dread, to sec him, the ori¬ 
ginal could not be improved—^just what he 
ought to be—the banner sent out to the fight 
embroidered by the hand of the l!<mpress 
herself + Of the freshness of the copy 1 
retain a perfect and pleasing lecollectioii 
To live in the woild and mix with mankind, 

* See Homer s llutd book iff 

+ Sec despatches sent home to the Directory by Go 
neral Buonaparte from Italy 
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il was impossible for him to remain as he 
he was too virtuous for this worldy 
perhaps the world was not good enough for 
him one or the ether must be changed I 
repeat it, 1 di^d to see him, it is more than 
piobable that it is himself that is changed, 
and changed, too, for the worse It would 
pain me to see again the youthful mihd 
whira, in better days, the morning dew had 
scarcely left, but npw mayhap with moisture 
gone like a seared leaf of autumn 

CCCCXLIII 

Woman, barnng the testimony of an ap¬ 
proving conscience, knows no other religion 
than love, and baa no other happiness but that 
which IS derived ft om another She is in all 
cases, married or single, the planet which 
shines by a borrowed light To enfoice 
obedience on her part is an idle waste of 
time, and betrays a sad dehciency in the 
knowledge iif hei nature, because whether 
or no she may have a will of her own, most 
certain it is therb^ is nothing more likdy to 
change, and to teaoh her what you may de- 
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•^ire, even though it be against herself, is 
the easiest of all tasks, foi though ^e 
breathes w ith bormwed lips, and sees through 
the eyes of otheis she resfsons only through 
her owo aflections >• 

CCCCXLIV 

We hear persons every day express t|ieii 
like or dislike of anothci without any hesi¬ 
tation, and yet it is forbidden to do so, 
openly at least, in the case of husband and 
wife [s it in the married state alone that 
we are allowed to comnut an act of hypocnsy 
with impunity 


CCCCXLV 

There is no love, it is said, without jealousy, 
and yet there is a point in the progress of 
love at whtch we may arrive when we be¬ 
come deaf to tlie whispers of jealousy When 
affections have taken dim root, it would ap¬ 
pear that the fleeting pleasurea sense are 
comparatively disregarded, we build on a more 
sohd foundation, we feel ourselves in posses¬ 
sion of a heart that cannot be shaken, and 
having witnessed one or two acts of disnite- 
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rested devotion on the part of her we love, 
distrust henceforth is swallowed up in a more 
gO^erous feehug Love becomes a passion 
of a more elevated ordei, and so fat from 
being the cficct of momentary impulse, it 
draws ior its supphes on the perpetual vir¬ 
ginity of the human mind 

CCC CXLVl 

What extraordinary effects are occasionally 
produced by music ' I have seen tears flow 
in profusion, at otliei times 1 have seen the 
colour fly the cheek, and the blood as ra 
pidly return there on tlic occasion of some 
dormant feeling being roused from its dark re¬ 
cess, and roused by what -by reverberation 


* * It 11 not while beauty and youth are tbme own. 
And ihy chi ek s unpro&ned by a lear, 

That the fervour and fiuth of a soul cem known. 
To which tune will but make thee more dear 
(Ih * the heart that ouce truly loved never forgets, 
Bu^as tnd) loves on to the close, 

Ai till sun flower that turns onhei ( od when he 
sets 

I he same look which she turned when he 
rose ’ —fijs/i Melodtci 
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or the action of the air, in other words, by 
certain sounds which separately make no im¬ 
pression, but Qwe^eir influence to that com¬ 
bination udiii^ IS known by the name of 
music It IS medicine no less to the mind 
than to the body * It animates the courage 
of^the soldier, inspires devotion, speaks 
peace to the troubled mind, and quells or 
excites at its pleasure the turbulent passions 
of our nature It is a dram to all intents and 
purposes—-a dram, too, than which there 
are many more injunous, but few more 
powerful 


CCCCXLVII 

I locked the door lest some unwelcome 
intruder of the night should abash the deli¬ 
cate new-born idea that stood fluttering 
before the xmrror of my mind, wondermg at 
all around her, but startled at no^ng so 
much as the phenomenon of her oi^ exis- 
tedce, created apparently w^^Ut cause, but 
ni^ the less created though 'Wlflbrcated and 

^ It said to cure the bite of the tarantula^ 
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visible to none but to herself and to me * 
I regal tied hei at first as an unsubstantial 
viinon of the night, or some airy form that 
haunts the brain when dlecp does but half 
its work, and so accustomed was I to such 
saintly visits at those hours, when all 
save me are fast locked in sleep, that I 
heeded not her presence, out left her to her 
gambols and to sport in the enjoyment of 
her new existence, but no sootier had 1 
turned me again to woo the moi^tish book 
and midmght lamp, than I was roused from 
moody thought and lucubraticms deep, by 
words strange to my ear indeed, bat yet of 
human sound, which seemed to ask in sup¬ 
plicating tone, (but not unmixed with gentle 
chidings at form despised and cluirms so long 
neglected,) to adopt her as my own, threat^- 
ening however—but such threats the occasion 
would forgive—-unless I speedily attired her 
m the beautiful garb of an English PnnceSs, 
to yanish foi ever fisom my sight, and smk 
despondingjit into that abyss where memory 

* See the eloquent description of the creation of man 

byBom^ 
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might seaich for her in vain, leaving me, a 
parent now, but childless then, to weep out 
the remainder of my days m hopeless sonbw 
and irremediable regret 

CCCCXLVIll 

It women could only conceal their beauty 
from themselves^ and men would leave others 
to judge of their ments, we should have 
pnde without ostentation, admiration without 
envy, an4 jsense without any admixture of 
folly 


CCCCXLIX 

Let us pray to the Qods above all 4^hings 
to make us Ipok like a gentleman, if for no 
other reason than this, because, looking so, 
we shall always get credit foi aoting** as 

Lest It be supposed that we are bStij lOOh^ating a 
iidse morality or recomme^idmg rdeceptiou,v take 
leave to observe that /he appeal ance we allude to is 
Itself an ettw tl^an a |ie<«xisUng cause leading 
to oth^ rend|h^ The inwtnl cgllpvictmi we feel of 
actinia as befeotnuig a gentleman, lias a tmdeucy to ge¬ 
nerate the dippeaxance of one whereas on tlie otlwr 
hand, as (ar as our experience enables us to |Ul|g4, Mf U 
man be not in the habit of acting upiightly, he spidlllii 
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SQch Beauty fades, fashion changes, yoilth 
%T8akes us, and health is fickle and capri¬ 
cious It IS better then nn^esty, majesty 
canifdt be mistaken for any thing of higher 
degree—gentihty may Emperors can give 
a star, but they cannot bestow an ap¬ 
pearance The pirate may rob us of all 
besid& but of this lie cannot depnVa uf, it 
IS oht banker, in distress, oUr tailor Ijn adr 


versity, and our advoca,te at »&e shnne 
of love 1 Where we are not kiwi^ its ad¬ 
vantages, nre immense , where w,a ftfe, it 
is^pe^r our way it is the gifted creature 
Btat speaks all languages fromsts busth—the 


balanfi^ that remains in our hands after all 
other claims have been satisfied 


CCCCL 

prefix an estate which has descended 


belt^te 4 

world 

tast^ 


p^tray It m his apkj^fe^nce, in spue of the airp of 
inland the adq^tio^s ornaments of dress) ap- ^ 
[lee flie^wh^irabove all we desire at the 


is th6/*r» %’ff9ror fitness of 
li the curioaa Jhticitas 


n^me 


world of 
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to us to that which has been purchased with 
the iiuits of our own industry we axv 
prouder of a title whioh we inherit from a 
long line of ancestry, than that which^’^has 
been conferred upon us for any personal 


ment of our Own We boast of having a 
prettier f^ce or better figure than m» moTtgteur 
tel cfT ftademmselle the other, althpugjh the 
one m9Jy surpass us ip knowledge, the 
other in ^uptue we respect tlien;i the 

less tjecaoei^e one ts wiser than ouMtelves,^ 
and the c^er more virtuous '* but if 

we do not respect them the less, |re d^ 
envy them the more virtue and^ knowledgfe 


are su^ji coi 


III! 


ion and vulgar things a|^ be 
within the reach of all alike Well said, thqu 
able reasoner, to w idch we l^e gfvcn the 
name of man' Louisa, who bdwMUftf b 
an inch higher than her sister is 
than herself, can reason as well, so can 
schoolboy, who makes a Inent of 
unothSir in a hig^r class, 
fii^*th^n hiinfe^i *411 has beep oh|erved Mse- 
whore* thaila" *Aan abhors hi^ ^psl J* to be 






* See Moments Idleness —Be il obi 
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^ure ' and that is one amongst other reasons 
Vhy men prefei the society of females, who 
bv the same authority have been pronounced 
to be ^ in no sense our equals ’ It is the love 
of distinction, it is the single prize of £20,000 
for the sake of which there are a thousand 
competitois, but one only can obtam it, 
it IS a triumph over the misfortune of others, 
more than the gratification we may feel in 
the consciousness, mistaken as it itiay be, of 
our own superiority In a word^ it is pnde, 
that tenegade from a better world—that 
midwife-m-chief to the human race is at 
the bottom, of it all The imp' it is the 
wounds we so often receive in this our most 
vital part that is the death of so many, and 
shortens the hjres of us all 

CCCCLI 

The pubhc chaiactei of a man is the pro 


ever^ th$t though the favours of "fbrtune may in some 
Cases be equally distributed, actual equality between 
any two jindividuala is no less a solecism m an Intellec 
tual than m a physical sense 
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perty of his country, and ought to be dca^ 
with as such * 


ccccLir 

The constitution of society is such, nay, 
happily such, that it often happens in serving 
ourselves wc are serving others at the same 
time, frequently without knowing it and 
sometimes without meaning it 

CCCCLIII 

It 1 $ not the origin of evil any moAtre than 
the ongin of good which is so difficult to be 
accounted foi by the finite and limited fit* 
culties of man, and which has given nse to 

* There is no law more unpopular Qt capable of mis 
construction than the law of libel at^l ought not to be 
tolerated m any free country The best witnesses to a 
man s conduct and intentioQt; both m ptd>hc and private 
hie, are his own acts—the best jud^e his o^n conscience 

In a late es^fficio prosecution of the Frue Surif the 
solicitor gcneial was hissed m open court This single 
act speaks volumes either there is wanting ft power m 
the stats capable of crushing this indecent ebullition of 
public feeling in a place where the sovereign as the 
fountain of justice is supposed to preside, or else ert 
long the law as at present existing must be^repealed 
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so many fanciful theories and conjectures, 
but it IS the mixture of good and evil in the 
world that wc cannot reconcile in a maimei 
satisfectory to ourselves If there weie 
nothing but good* or nothing but evil in the 
world, then in the one case wc should not 
know what good was, and in the other, wc 
should not know what evil was, and there 
would be notlung problematical or appa¬ 
rently inconsistent in the moral government 
of the world 


CCCCLIV 

If we find one individual in the woild 
worse off than ourselves, instead of repining 
at our misery, let us exclaim with the 
ipostle, “ Bint by the giace of God, I am 
what I am ’ * 


CCCCLV 

We are not disconcerted in not being able 
to raise more than a certain weight, reach 
beyond a certain limit, see and hear beyond 
a certain distance, eat and dunk more than 


* t,C oi XV to 
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a certain quantity, what reason, then, have 
we to complain, if we meet with any difh- 
culties in the moral oi physical world that ore 
beyond our finite and limited comprehension'^ 

CCCCLVI 

Rank and fortune are not to be despi<;cd 
if we inheiit them from our biitli, but they 
ought to be doublv appreciated if they-are 
conferred upon us as a lewaid of personal 
merit, and u remuneiation for services per¬ 
formed by ourselves 

CCCCLVII 

When you sit down to dinner, you do not 
know but that it may be your last, when 
you take a journey from home, you aie not 
certain of returning, when you go to sleep, 
you do not know that you will aWakc again 
--death is no more 

CCCCLVIII 

It IS difficult—nay, next to impossible— 
to do away altogether with the prejudices of 
early education, (and in some respects it weic 
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well it IS HO ) We are scarcely strong enough 
to contend with impi essions, erroneous or 
not as they may be, which have taken root 
in our mind at that period of our life when 
leason is -neak, and imagination and ciedu- 
lity proportionably strong 

CCCCLIX 

The morality of an action depends on the 
motive that produces it, the criminality of 
an action depends on the consequences that 
are produced by it, so that one and the 
same act may be immoral without being cn 
minal, or criminal without being immoral, or 
both cimnnal and immoial 

CCCCLX 

There is no better way of reconciling the 
frcc-agency of man with the doctrine of ne¬ 
cessity than by supposing it an impenum tn 
tmperio —a c ertain faculty or power of acting 
circumscribed within certain limits, and ovei- 
ruled by laws over which we have no con- 
tioul We a^ shoved along, as it i|rere, by 
something we know nothing about, and our 
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destination and the Icng^th of our voyage is 
equally mysterious to us not that I insinuate 
it may not prove to us a happy and prospe¬ 
rous voyage, or that we are deprived of the 
privilege of enjoying a ceiMain degree of 
liberty but it is the liberty of the canary in 
its c ige—the liberty of the school-boy con¬ 
fined to his bounds 

CCCGLXI 

Vanity, and a desire of obtaining a name> 
are unworthy motives for publishing our 
opinions, and I doubt whether any one has 
ever written against the established faith of 
his country influenced by no other motive 
than, a puic and disinterested desire of 
promoting the happiness of his fellow-crea- 
tuies * 

* ^ I doubt,' says Lord Chesterfield, * whether it 
is allowable for any man to write against the worship 
and belief of his own country even if he were convinced 
in good faith that they were not free from enors, on ac¬ 
count of the disturbance and disorder it would occasion, 
but 1 am veky certain that no one is at liberty to attack 
the foundations of morality, and to breale those ties 
which irc so necessary, '>nd already too uf ik to restrain 
iiunkind uithiii the bound cd diit^ 
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CCCCLXII 

Anogant and ^elf-aufficicnt man'^ ]X}werful 
as thou may’pt be m relation to other beings, 
dost thou presupie to wrestle with the ordi 
nances of thy Creator'^ Can we stop, aye 
but for a moment, this oi any other of the 
celhstial bodies m the course of their perio¬ 
dical revolutions Can we make them go 
fastei C^ we make them go slowei Can 
weiadd another star to the Heavens, or can 
we dimmish the number of those already 
existing ^ Will the sea obey our command, 
or can we change the course of the winds 
What IS man, who, in the height of his 
Ignorance an d presumption, imagines that 
the universe was created foi him and him 
alone what is he, 1 say, but an itinerant 
occttpiei of one—and that not the most con¬ 
siderable—of the innumerable host of hea¬ 
venly bodus, and of whidi he is himself 
only a component part 

4 CCCCLXIII 

Com^cience is the best friend we have, with 
it we may bid defiance to man , witliout it all 
the friends m tlu world can be of no use to us 
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If we wish to he pro^cted by the laws, we 
must support them m return, the laws of 
our country are hke a jealons mistress, who 
will not allow herself to be neglected with 
impunity 


CCCCLXV 

It IS as difficult for ns to conceive space 
and time without end, as it must be far a 
being whose faculties are not limited like 
our own to conceive such a thing as time and 
space 


CCCCLXVI 

There are few greater pleasures in hfe, and 
nothing more beneficial to the health, than 
sleep-, when it overtakes us, instead of gtnng 
out of our way, as we too frequently do, in 
pursuit of it—<iwhen it waits upon us, in short, 
111 the form of an unexpected and self>in> 
vited guest, without making any elSbrt on 
our own part to solicit her favours 31eep, 
hke all other wants that are mcident to our 
natuie, is not confined to time, place, or 
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circumslance It ib confined to no climate 
or season Qummei and winter~—by day as 
well as by nsgbt—at lipnie or abroad—on land 
or at sea—it visits alike the poor and the 
nch, without legard to age, rank, or sex, 
recruiting the weaned traveller, restonng 
liberty to the captive, and speaking the lan> 
guage of peace and consolation to the trou¬ 
bled mind 


CCOCLXVII 

If we knew all we desire to know, man 
would be no longer man 

CCCCIXVIII 

If we are to be punished for our mi<«deedb 
hereafter, it stands to reason that conscience 
IS meant as a warning foi the future, and not 
a punishment foi past offences—a warning 
to direct us in the performance of such acts 
towards our fellow-cicatures as may contri¬ 
bute no less to their advantage than to our 
own happuiebs 


CC CCLXIX 

How often we ccusuie the conduct of 
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otlieis, when, undei the same eircumslances, 
we nimht not have acted half ho well 

CCCCLXX 

Do unto others as ye would bte done by ’ 
claims oui admiration cuid resjiect, not so 

much as having beeil the discovery of deep 
icsearch, or the result of any profound < om- 
bination of thought, as that it enjoins a i ule 
of conduct directly opposed to tlie received 
notions and established opinioiEis of the age 
and country in which it was promulgated 
'Not only did it lay the foundation of a system 
of morality new of its kind, but it was a 
dcK trine in some respects directly the reverse 
of such principles and opmions as obtained 
111 the then existing state of society, 

CCCCLXXI 

Human happiness (always pie Supposing 
the testimony of an approving conscience) 
consists in the due supply of all our intellec¬ 
tual no lesn than all our physical wants 
If this should not constitute complete hap¬ 
piness, no happiness can at least be com¬ 
plete without it, though, indeed, to attain 
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perfect happiness in this world is scarcely 
compatible with the nature of things It is 
ordained that we should travel through plea¬ 
sure to pain, and through pain to pleasure, 
and happiness itself can only be appreciated 
by our feeling at intervals sensations of an 
opposite kind 

CCCCLXXII 

No one has lived long in the world without 
discovering that the pleasures of sense alone 
are insufficient to occupy oui time, and, con¬ 
sequently, to afford complete happiness the 
reason is obvious, the gmtifkation of our 
sensual appetites is m their very nature 
temporary^ short-lived, and penodical, whereas 
our mental or intellectual demands are con¬ 
tinued and unremitting, sleep itself forming 
no exception to the truth of this position, 
because it is to be observed that though sleep 
in one sense may be considered the gratifica¬ 
tion of a physical appetite, in another sense 
it may be considered, with eqiWil propnety, 
an interval dunng which the mind is never 
more intensely occupied, so much so as to be 
totally insensible to the pcogre^^s oi time 
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CCCCLXXIII 

Gallantry is a voluntary tnbute paid by 
the stronger to the wca^r party 

CCCCLXXIV 

It IS a source of much consolation that 
there is nothing in nature to lead us to sup¬ 
pose that we axe subject to the power of an 
arbitiary and capncious ruler endued with 
human passions and infirmilaes It is that 
constant and steady uniformity in the laws 
of nature, the same effects continually pro¬ 
ceeding from the same causes, and the same 
causes continually producing the same effects, 
that inspires that sort of confidence amount- 
11 ^ to a moral certainty, tliat if 1 sow X shall 
reap, and if 1 lie down to sleep, I shall 
awake—that sort of confidence, I say, which 
enables us to calculate on probable conse¬ 
quences, and so far to exercise a certain de 
gree of control over future events 

CCCCLXXV 

Hope is the princt of sceptics 
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CCCCLXXVI 

Change but the name of things, and what 
<t tevulution would be produced in those 
ideas and opinions we have btcn accustomed 
to associate with certain sounds 

CCCCLXXVI! 

There is pleasure enough in this life to 
make us wish to live, and pain enough to 
reconcile us to death when we can live no 
longer 


ccccLxxvm 

Images have been cioated which have es¬ 
caped my recollection for a time, when again, 
mayhap, they have come m my way, and, 
like Narcissus, I have been tempted to em¬ 
brace my own shadow 

CCCCLXXIX 

If you are mchned to mtfrry, make your 
selection amongst tliose who aie already m 
love, if for no other reason than the evidence 
thus aftorded you that the object of your 
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choice lb capable of attaching herself Finish 
as you may, you will not i^il to begin by 
extolling yonr rival candidate, and in less 
than a mouth he (the nval candidate) will 
sink to the bottom of the well by means of 
the same chain which raises you to the top * 


^ A gentleman aspiniig to the hand of a lady of no 
little pIeten^>lon, was asked by the Utter whether, young 
as he was, he had ever been in love before ^ The 
gentleman replied in tlie negative, conceiving thereby 
tlidt he had an additional claim on the considei;ation 
of his inamorata^ who, so far frotn being flattered bv 
the avowal, observed that, in that case, she had no piodf 
that her admirer was capahlc-^i forming an attachment 
In effect, the first love of man, no less than of 
woman, is seldom durable, and may considered 
little more than shadow of affections which we cast 
before us and die distinction between love at first 
sight and love of a more permanent nature has been 
well defined by one who spoke no less from personal 
experience than from a knowledge of human nature 
Centht pas le freinier amour qm csl ineffa^ablcy il 
vicnt da btsoin d amei mats lorsq^y aprts atotr connu 
la ViCy on rentontre l*esprtt ct lame que Ion avait 
minement chcrche I tma^matioti est su^jugtie par la 
leriti —Dc Siacl 



CCCCLXXX 

Howr often we mistake that for an end whicli 
IS only a means It were difficult to say 
what in this life is deserving of being consi¬ 
dered an end The devotee after all has 
chosen the most consistent if not the wisest 
course 


CCCCLXXXI 

Industry begets credit, and ciedit begets 
industry It is these two pnuciples acting 
and reacting on each other that are mainly 
the causb of a nation s welfare 


CCCCLXXXII 

Credit, in a national point of view, as well 
as amongst individuals, is a second fortune— 
a corps of reserve—our wife s pin-money 


CCCCLXXXIII 

There can be but little doubt that the 
bisite-creation have some means of commu¬ 
nicating with each otlier as intelligible to 
themselves as speech is to the human 
species 
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CCCCLXXXIV 

Love IS a dieam. from which we never wish 
to awake 


CCCCLXXXV 

It IS commonly observed there is nothing 
certain but death, but death is no otherwise 
certain than as it is inferred from analogy 

CCCCLXXXVI 

There is a power'-*iiivisible to human eye, 
but universally felt and acknowledged It is 
found wherelyjiiMlfMfootstep never tiod, and 
th L ■ iiwwif IP " place from whence the skill and 
ingenuity of man has hitherto been able to 
exclude it Bars of iron obey its bidding, 
and are rent asunder without the application 
of external force, mountains melt away in 
its presence, and rocks of adamant fly before 
its face Not ommpresent indeed, but inha¬ 
biting by turn every clime—every known 
spot—nay, even those places which are invi¬ 
sible to human eye and inaccessible to the 
research of man All the elements are 
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equally adapted to its existence, fire even not 
excepted Of inexhaustible fecundity, it is 
at once of cither sex, and propagates con¬ 
trary to ciny known law of nature It gives 
birth to beings without the intervention of 
any ostensible cause, and by means of its 
influence inynads of worlds start into exis¬ 
tence, and are lao sooner created than they 
sometirOes as quickly disappear It is not 
confined to time or place, but summer and 
winter, day and. mght, in good health and in 
illness, whether fortune smile or frown upon 


us, it IS ever by oui side, and there is scarcely 
an hour even dunng the interval of sleep, 
which does not proclaim its ascendancy, and 
attest the reahty of its existence Syren¬ 


like, it occasionally deceives us on the other 
hand, it cannot be denied mat we are in¬ 


debted to it for some of the most agreeable 


hours of our existence A power, at once 
so formidable and mysterious, so useful a 
fnend, and yet, at times, so treacherous 
an enemy, it is difficult to conceive, and 
htill more difficult to describe Invisible 


as Jt IS to human eye, it is not the less 
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influential m the effects it produces 

thougli it be diflicult to specify it by any 
particidar name, it has, nevertheless, a real 
and actual existence, and has nothing in 
common with those ideal and fictitious beings 
which are nothing more than poets’ dreams, 
or the visions a prurient-imagina¬ 

tion 


CCCCLXXXVIF 

I smell a rose, and feel gratetul, not for 
that which I have, but that which I have not 
—it IS the well which, dnnk what we may, is 
nevoi empty 

CCCCLXXXVIll 

Sleep, as affording relaxabon to mind no 
less than to body, reminds us of the sabbath 
of the Jew, which no sooner ends than that 
of the Christian begins 

CCCCLXXXIX 

The winds and the waves are our best 
companioVis m time of trouble There arc 

few of us who h ive not, occasionally, felt a 
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desire to ily to the end of the world, and 
weep m silence over the bosom of the deep 
it IS there, and there alone vie unbosom our¬ 
selves at our ease, and walk th^ mind de¬ 
livered of its chaige o er ocean s nght of 
way There is a freedom about the sea—a 
feeling like the exultation of the ransomed 
captive—I know not what to call it—an impa¬ 
tience of restraint—the annihilation of time 
and space—an abhorrence of the thing called 
property, and yet a greedy desite of fippropii- 
ating every thing to ourselves—a boundless 
something that is commensurate with^ur sor¬ 
row— a something of moaning that responds 
to our gnef and while man is too far off to hear 
the voice of our complaint, and too un^elmg, 
even were he near, to lend a listening ear, 
we call upon the elements, in our distress, 
to witness the fall of the captured citadel, 
and gather up the fragments of a heart* 

* " Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

^i ever met and never parted. 

We liad ne’er been broken hearted — 
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ill suited to the warfare of disappointment, 
or to measure its keen and brittle edge against 
the coarser weapons of a cruel and unre¬ 
lenting world 


ccccxc 

Most certain it is that love ^f tame 

implanted in our nature as a stimulus to our 
actions, and it is equally certain that the 
applause which mankind never fail to bestow 
on well-deserved ment, is the equivalent we 
enjoy for all we do and all wc suffer on their 
account 


CCCCXCI 

Thene is nothmg unreasonable, nothing 
derogatory to human nature, nothing in¬ 
jurious to the interests oi society, nothing 
at vanance with the faith we profess, in 
supposing that we have all a destiny to 
fulfil, coanected, perhaps, not less with 
others than ourselves We are all of us 
wound up, as it were, from our birth, to go 
down again, it is true, at periods of unequal 
duration Why, then, may 1 not be al-' 
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lowed to look forward to the time, when, 
having ‘ipun out my last silken cord— 
coloured with the rambow’s vaned dye, and 
consecrated by the smile of flaunting nymphs 
and courtly dames with whose fair foim it 
may chance to come in wanton and unholy 
contact—r shall jhi|ptake me to some hollow 
nook, and taking a last long look at those 
blue waters whereon 1 have passed so 
many happy houis, (—^hours which at that 
time I wished to be days, and days which 
I wished to be years—fanned too by breezes 
so gently kind, and so kindly gentle, that I 
well nigh begmled myself into a belief that 
they were created for the occasion, and for 
me ^ne—but why me alone ^ Innocence 
m those days had not forsaken me, and 
health was ever by my side burnishing all 
around with a lustre peculiarly its own 
Such were ^Ifee companions of my youth— 
such were the bieezes which chasod me as I 
danced along oer the gay waters of life, 
mocking with that thoughtless levity eo 
charactenstic of our earlier days, at haggard 
care with ^wncast look, and unschooled 
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as yet m tiouble^i, read ol, seen, and 
heard, but still to me unknown—) and there 
abide, waiting with chastened ho]>es and 
mind resigned, the unfolding of that mys¬ 
terious denouement iii the drama of our 
existence feeling certain that I may be 
changed and modified, bttt cannot be anni¬ 
hilated, and feeling confident there is a 
somewhere — most certainly a somewhere— 
where happiness is to be enjoyed purged of 
the dross with which it is alloyed m this 
nether world—happiness of which the beau¬ 
tiful order and harmony 1 see above me is 
so endeanng a type, and thb existence of 
which IS more than half confirmed by the 
very wish so generally, nay so natuially, 
felt by us all, of being removed hereaftei to 
another and a better world 

ccccxcir 

Death, come when thou mayest, thou art 
never unwelcome—thou art sometimes more 
welcome than life ' 
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CCCCXCIII 

Well do T remember the day when, left to 
my own meditations I was speculating (—I 
was alone, at peace with myself and all the 
world beside—abstracted for a time from the 
cares, the duties, ^e altercations and end-^ 
less contentions, the pnvations, the disap¬ 
pointments, the fraud, the oppression, and 
ingratitude to which we are exposed m our 
intercourse with the world—my passions were 
all asleep, and the scene around, as I lay 
gazing under 'nn autumnal sky on the beau¬ 
ties of nature, seemed to breathe nothing 
but harmony, tranquillity, and repose, and 
was calculated to inspiie that feeling of 
pleasing melancholy which can only be en¬ 
joyed m retiremimt and solitude—on looking 
about me I saw the earth spontaneously pro¬ 
ducing her fruit in sufficient abundance to 
satisfy the wants of man—and here and there 
I saw bring beings, of different species in¬ 
deed from myself, but joint tenants with 
myself of this habitable world, and appa¬ 
rently endowed with the same wants, appe¬ 
tites, and desires—all of them had an air of 
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contentment and happine'^'', pll of them 
apparently in tlie enjoyment oi perfect health, 
and strangers to the very sense of pain, in- 
finnity, and disease, ackniM^ledgmg no 
power or authority supeiior to their own— 
their law was their will, and the indulgence 
of their own inclinations, whilst it afforded 
occupation, was the only rule of conduct to 
which they submitted—enjoying only the 
present moment, they seemed to have no 
leeollection of the past, and to feel no ap- 
pichensions of the future , and 1 could not 
but envy them the pure and misophisti- 
cated happiness they seemed to derive from 
no otlier source than a sense of existence 
alone—^whether it weie the lamb, the in¬ 
dustrious bee, or the butterfly revelling m 
all the luxuiy of unbounded freedom, or 
whether we turn oui eyes in another direc¬ 
tion, and behold the peacock nvalling the 
lainbow in the variety of its colouis, and 
mocking with its stately gait even the dignity 
of royalty itself, or whcthei we prefei to look 
on yon giaccful swan with plumage dipped 
in snow, sailing down the stieam as if con- 
‘•t ions of the proud pierogative it enjbys 

Q 
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of being a tenant indiiTerently of either ele 
ment and pursuing my meditations still 
further 1 could not help askin g myself whe¬ 
ther it were possible for the art and ingenuity 
of man to improve the fragrance of the 
violet, or outdo nature herself in making it 
more capable of admimstenng to the gra¬ 
tification of our senses And thou, who 
ait the fairest of the earth. Heaven’s 
choisest gift, hour after hour have I stood 
gazing with holy rapture on thy lovely form, 
when, lost to all around thee, thou wert 
sleeping on thy bed of moss, warbling birds 
and bubbling sti earns inviting such sound 
and undisturbed slumbers which fly the couch 
of pampered luxury ^nd corroding care—Yes, 
hour after hour have I stood gazing on that 
lovely form, while, obedient to the whispers of 
genial zephyrs, thy careless locks dressed 
by the hand of nature flowed in mazy tresses 
around thy marble limbs—limbs so fairly 
smooth, and so softly ciear that methought 1 
could perceive under some textuie (called 
skin as I’ve heard say) fiiiei than tianSparent 
gause oi e en the spider s web, the purple 
tide of life revolving in giddy eddies. 
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and impaiting as it rolled along life and 
health, and oh ' best woid of all—serene 
unclouded hope Yes, fanest of Ishmael s 
children who walk Circassian grove—thou, 
who wert surely sent to redeem a sinning 
world of half its ill, tell me if thou would st 
gladly exchange thy balmy health, unso¬ 
phisticated innocence, and liberty uncon- 
trouled, for those advantages—advantages 
not to be despised and yet too dearly bought 
-—which we are allowed only to enjoy by 
committing so many aets of disobedience 
against the primary laws of natuie ')—Specu 
latmg, 1 say, on the comparative happiness 
of man m his social cimacity and in a state 
of nature, 1 could not 4tnt ask myself how 
far the stock of human happiness had been 
increased by the institution of society, and 
whethei civilization was attended with so 
many advantages as to have justified man m 
making the experiment, and in abandoning 
that less artificial state, which might not be so 
calculated to call forth his intellectual powers, 
or so favourable to the cultivation of the 


mind, but which is exempt fiom many evils 
and disadvantages, and evidently productive 
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of bo much happiness to other animals 
unquestionably inferior to himselt in the 
scale of created beines ^uch wcie the me- 
ditations I was indulj^iiii, m Such were the 
doubts and misgivings I entert lined on the 
expediency ol man s becoming a party to 
that conventional contract we call society, 
and exchanging those privileges and prero¬ 
gatives which ire his natural birthright for 
the adventitious advaqtiges of the social 
state, that I felt not a little disposed to cancel 
the engagements which I had virtually con¬ 
tracted with my fellow men, and had well 
mgh concluded on turning my b k k on the 
world, to pass the leniainder of my days in 
voluntary obscurity, away from the busy 
haunts^f man, when 1 was suddenly aroused 
from that state of listless abstraction in which 
I was lost by faint and dis tor t sounds 
Metliought, at first, it might/ne only a 
human voice—some peasant, perhaps, re¬ 
turning home fiom his daily occupation, 
or some village Daphne lamenting in mourn¬ 
ful but simple strain the piotiacted ab¬ 
sence of her faithless lover —No '—I lis¬ 
tened again, and as the ob]ect from which 
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the ''CMind proceeded appeared to approach 
nearer, 1 dihcoveied it was no human voice 
noi indeed the voice of any other being 
which 1 had ever geen or ever heard of, 
foi though I had often listened with de¬ 
light to the notes of the nightingale, and had 
often assisted at their little concerts in the 
open air, which I never hcai without con 
sidenng them so many spontaneous offerings 
of joy and gratitude on the part of the fea¬ 
thered creation to the Orcat Author of thou 
being, and which, though wild and discoi- 
dant, nevei fail to convey an agreeable im¬ 
pression, to elevate our spirits, and inspire 
us with cheerfulness, yet in the sounds 
which now became more distinct the nearei 
they approached, or as the wind b|pwing 
from a different quaitei conveyed them 
more speedily to my enchanted ear—m 
these sounds, I say, which excited in my 
breast more heavenly emotions than language 
can expiess, I could trace no lescmblance to 
any thing I had previously heard, nor could 
1 recograze m them (chaining me, as they 
<iid, to the earth by some mighty spell, and 
now for the fust time unlocking to my eu- 
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raptured senses new sources of intellectual 
enjdyment) any tiling to which my ear had 
been previous^l^Qccustomed 1 listened again, 
and the sounds became louder and more dis¬ 
tinct, as if the object from which they pro¬ 
ceeded were travelling towards me Judge, 
then, of my astonishment when a few moments 
after appeared in sight a countless hosjt of 
individuals, and the sound which I had before 
imagined to have pioceeded from one single 
object, I found was the combined effect of 
so many mechanical instruments, the com¬ 
bined effect of which, thov^h differing one 
from the othei in size, shape, and tone, 
appeared to produce but one single <}ote 
My cunosity led me to handle the instru¬ 
ments I found them to be of curious and 
elaborate construction, and though all dif 
iering one from the other, they appeared 
notwithstanding to be built with reference 
to some fundamental principle and rule of 
art, and finding myself unequal to produce 
on any one of the instruments any thing 
like the effect which but a moment ago 
had so rivetted my attention and enchanted 
my imagination, I began to mistrust whether 
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I were not misled by the delusion of a 
dream, or whether my species were endued 
With powei^ of which 1 had no con¬ 

ception, that enabled them to produce out ol 
the simple reed and other raw materials such 
diversified sounds, and yet blendmg so har- 
momonsly together m obedience to some 
unintelligible law—unintelligible to me at 
least—reflectii^, I say, on this, I felt as 
if I could not do otherwise,—^if such indeed 
be the effect of society and the frmts of 
cmhzation,'—‘than acknowledge its claim to 
precedency, whilst 1 felt that I was bound 
to do justice to the wonderful capabilities, 
the-nrt, the industry, the ingenuity of man, 
and which had remained dormant and unap¬ 
preciated were it not for the institution of so¬ 
ciety Bidding, therefore, adieu to those 
native woods where I had passed, perhaps 
wasted so many years in idle and unpro¬ 
fitable meditations on the comparative hap¬ 
piness of man viewed as a child of nature 
or the creature of society, and without 
bhndmg myself to the imperfections which, 
with all its advantages, must ever be inse- 
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payable fiom every human institution, 1 
atraightHay abjured my pristine faith, and 
abandoning solitude to herself, I became 
henceforth one of the most active and zealous 
partisans of the new and better oidei of 
things, feeling convinced that in a state of 
civilization we gain on the whole more than 
we lose, and though our wants may be mul 
tiplied, that our comforts are increased in an 
equal ratio, not to mention the innumerable 
advantages which are derived from the power 
of combination, and that spint of fair and 
honouiable competition whicli is a necessary 
mgredient of the social state 

CCCCXCIV 

Dancing was never made for man, noi man 
for dancing, he should never consider himself 
otherwise than as subservient, on this occa> 
Sion, to the functions of the female with whom 
he may be linked in the dance—like the pole 
by which we are enabled to keep our balanc e, 
6r the barbers block on which the young 
tyro in shaving first begins to operate 
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c cccxcv 

Give me not women, give me not any in- 
diiiereut woman—but give me the woman 
who makes all other women indiflerent 

CCCCXCVI 

liife, whether a good or an evil, has at 
least been obtained witliout any cost to our¬ 
selves—wc have given for it no valuable cou- 
bideiation , if happy theiefore, ue ought to 
feel grateful, nor ought we for tlie same 
reason to complain if we do not find ourselves 
so happy ns wi expected 

CCCCXCVII 

Kings, qvasi kings, have no otlici means 
of adjusting their differences than by in¬ 
volving their subjects in cruel and txpensive 
wars , hence the advantage of representativi 
governments 


ccccxcvm 

I am not picpared to say that a belief in a 
]>luiality of gods, as has lieeii tlit case with 
home nations in a less enlightened age, is 
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injunous to morals , the absurdity however, 
of such a faith is manifest, because if we 
assume the existence of more than one God, 
where are we to draw the line 

CCCCXCIX 

It is not death which is an evil in itself, 
but the expectation of it, or, rather, the un> 
willingness we feel to part with all that is 
dear to us In some cases death may be a 
real and positive blessing, and m no case can 
it be considered an evil unless we can prove 
that, had we been allowed to live longer, our 
future life would have been more productive 
of happiness than misery 

D 

A national church is essential, though we 
had only dead walls for our audience * 

* Then is no better argument m favour of an estab 
Iishedychurch—and by an established chufdi is meant a 
(huTch endowed and supported by the state, and tiie 
rites of winch aie administered by men of gentlemanly 
feelmg and liberal education—no better argument, I say, 
than the following without an establishment those who 
are already too indifferent to the interests of religion 
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DI 

Can spirits be distt^med by human oyes^ 
or IS the presence of the Deity less real be¬ 
cause we see him not ^ or is his bounty less 
to be appreciated, and his benefits less sub¬ 
stantially enjoyed, because, like the founder 
of Christ’s Hospital, we know him only by 
name 


DU 

There is a wide difference between the 

would unquestionably become more so, and on the other 
hand, those whose feelings and imagination aheady out¬ 
strip the sober dictates of reason would unquestionably 
become fanatics, nor do 1 believe that any one, on re- 
Aection, can conscientiously necommend the doing away 
of the existing establishment, unless he were sure of 
substituting a better one in its place If we were lost 
111 a snow storm on Salisbury plain, should we not hail 
any track as better than ftone that afforded us a clue to 
some comfi^able home stall fdr the night ^ But ip speak 
ing of a ^urch establishment our thoughts are inadver 
tently turned towards the brave and generous sons of 
unhappy Ireland, on which subject much might be said 
were It not that our feelings sometime^ carry us l]^yond 
the bounds of discretion 
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nature of our physical and intellectual wants 
The former arc temporary, penodical, and aie 
easily batisfied , the latter admit not of the 
shortest interval of repose It is in the 
nature of the human mind, which novel 
stands still, to be eontmuilly m search of 
wherewithid to subsist upon 

Dill 

“ The man of business, ’ says thi prove ib, 
“is tormente d by olio devil, tlie idle mm 
18 tormented by many On this principle 
every one must be tormented by one de\il at 
least now this can scarcely be the case, 
unless file busiiu ss we are engaged in should 
be foreign to our taste and inclination, be 
cause those events and circumstances wliiih 
are commonly eom^dared cares and troubles, 
not unfrequently contributi to our happi¬ 
ness, or at all events vye might be moic un¬ 
happy without them 

DIV 

Lcfye IS so far fiom lieiD^ a disinterested 
feeling, that it is one of the most selfisli 
passions of our natuie jBclicvc it oi not. 



yc who are iiow laboniing uiulei &o fasci¬ 
nating hut fatal a delusion, but th( time will 
probibly ulive whin leason will enable you 
to distinguish betwi en the thing and the 
pel son—^the passion itself and the individual 
who through the medium of a tieacherous 
imagination may now be the object of it 

DV 

Right or wrong, innocent or guilty, it is 
not prudent to set appearances at defiance 
Constituted as the woild is, it is not only ne¬ 
cessary to vindicate what is good by appear¬ 
ing to ]>ossess it, but sometimes to assume 
more than we really possess 

DVI 

No—Earth was never made foi me I am 
quite sure I am living here by mistake 
What IS it to me that the blood of fhe 
Fudois flows in my veins'^ Tudor is more 
honouied m m^ as i descendant than I am 
in being allied that illustrious house 
Well do 1 remembi^, as a child, crying for 
days because I had the misfortune to tumble, 
and yet disdaining to be bcholflen to ano 
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ther for raising me from the ground How 
characteristic of the man ' One of the 
most fbiroured of fortune’s children, I 
have been spoiled by well-meant but ill- 
judged indulgence Incapable of wrong, but 
profitable to no one, happiness has forsaken 
me for years, andf, wander wheie 1 may, 1 
am hated by more than 1 am loved But 
there is something after all conscflatoiy in 
pride—that stamp of divinity we carry about 
us in spite of a fallen nature Like the 
hghtning of Heaven it may occasionally 

_ A/ 

wander from its course, but like the lightning 
of Heaven it comes from another woild It 
IS the patent of om nobility engraven on the 
hidden soul Compared to me— 

“ Si parva licet componere magnist— 

—compared to me, Mirabeau is an abortion, 
and Buike a flash-in-the-pan 1 am the 
Macedonian idiicf, too big fen* the world 1 
inhabit But why compare myself to Alex¬ 
ander Alexander lived when the world was 
in its infancy Well then—if Alexander were 
gicat, I am greater, but Alexander was not 
only great, but “ the gieat ’ Oh ' that I 
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had been boni before the btagynte* eii 
lightened the world, or that language had 
never existed ' What' me—me, ^|^o have 
escaped so many penis and survived a thou¬ 
sand dangers—me to be annihilated by a 
single woid—a the —a mere sound—a puff 
that would scarcely blow out the candle I 
am wntiE^ by' Oh ' this is more than I can 
bear T will henceforth fly from my species 
I will hve with anothei kind I will go and 
associate with the dead, and talk to things 
that never breathed 1 will make company 
of a nver and a mountain 1 will liken my¬ 
self henceforth, not to Alexander—^let him 
enjoy the monopoly of *his greatness—1 will 
liken myself to that mystery of the desert 
that loneliness has adopted for hei own 
Yes, like the pyramids of Egypt that are 
dcstmed to outlive the wreck of time, 1 am 
not without hopes of partaking of their im¬ 
mortality, though like the same pyramids, 
whose dimensions are better scanned at a 
distaiice, 1, too, may be seen too near to 

^ 1 thank the C ods, &aid Philip ot Macedoii 

^ not hO much foi mdking me a fuller as for ^ivm^ me 
a sou m dll dgC whtu 1 could have Aiislollc foi hi 
pieceptor 
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bo seen to 'itlv'int'isro Tt is the ♦oil that in- 

o 

ter^ioaes beiwetu mo and the world, that 
throws into the shade those of my defects 
that lie better concealed from public view 
This may be called concftit, egdtism, folly 
C ill it what you will, but let it meet with 
Indulgence, be what it may Though it edify 
not, it has served Hit U ast, with othei weeds 
that may gi ow by its side, to speak pi^ce to a 
troubled soul, and relieve* a mind already 
bowed to file ground under the weight of 
accumulated soirow Like a tom-off branch 
despoiled of all its honours, I am become the 
sport of every wind that blows Even the 
flowerb that grow under my feet are strangers 
to those sensations of by-gone happiness that 
cloud my benighted mind, and the chirping 
of birds with whom once 1 could join m 
grateful oiisons to the Author of our being, 
s( cm now to salute my car as if to remind 
me of that peace of mind 1 am no longer 
permitted to enjoy 

* C octhc Ills told uh til'll when he Ind written 
H either^ ht felt like a sinner relieved fiom the buidcn 
f f his <^rrois by a gcni i d coiifi ssion and he became, as 
It inspired with energy to (ulei on i new exis 

ICTKC —I (Did Ihi Jhii^^fts/i 
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We inveigh against death, and dread its 
appieach as if it were evil—« diawback 

on human happmess, wheMias, if it mere not 
possible for*us to ^le, if there were no pros¬ 
pect of any ch*inge for the better, af theie 
were no means of escaping from life, no 
sooner would sickness, min, and poverty, 
assail US, than the etemsa and painful lound 
of life would itself be regarded as an evil, 
and death, so far from being an object ot 
terror, would, in that case, be considered a 
welcome guest and invaluable blessing—wc 
should complain, and with reason, of being 
prisoners m a country front whence there was 
no possibility of escape, and so far from coii- 
sidenng the immortality of the life that is a 
desirable boon, we should be as desirous of 
shortening as we now are of prolonging oui 
existence, and want or absence of oeatli 
would be no less deplored than tlie shoituess 
of hie IS now a prevailing souice of legret 

DVIlf 

Is it not deliglitlul to think that what must 
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be the destiny of all should be the good for¬ 
tune of so many, aCnd how can it be said that 
natuic has attached a hard condition to our 
eM«tence, wheq she requires only at our 
hands not what she gave us, but what she 
only entrusted to our care ^ U<mrateful and 
unreasonable man * who art never satisfied 
with life and still more dissatisfied with 
death Do we set less store by the feast, 
the concert, or the ball, or ft el less^rateful 
to him who may ha\e enieitamed os, be¬ 
cause the hour may have arrived when ex¬ 
pediency suggests the propiieiy of our re¬ 
turning home ^ 


DIX 

How imonsiderate is man ' Does he not 
or will he not see the expediency, nay, the 
necessitv of d^ing were it for no other 
reason than to make room for others who 
have *is much right to live as hittiself? 
Viewed in this light, so far from having any 
reason to complwtt of such a law, (which, 
sooner or later,/we alt must obey,) it affords 
no inconsiderable testimony to the wisdom, 
goodness, and impartiality of the Deity 
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DX 

Dedlh IS I piclimiuary aiticle in the treaty 
of oui existence—the consideration we pij 
fur the piiMicge of visfting this nether 
world 


DXI 

ir de ith depriecs us of much that is good, 
It at the same time redeems us from nil that 
IS not so 


DXII 

If death be an etil, it is onl) so to those 
that stirvite 


DXiir 

It were unreasonable to complain of death 
when we consider that, in the natuial course 
of things, we do not leave the woild, oi 
lather, the world docs not leave us until we 
ha\c lost the capacity of enjoying it 

DXIV 

We dciivc consolation fiom cheiisliing 
the mciuoiv of those who once wtiedctr 
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to us, like he who sought a care foi his suf¬ 
ferings in the shade of St Peter • 

>■ 

DXV 

England, as a separate and independent 
nation, cannot become extinct, as a ^reat 
nition it ma^ Have ae not already been 
overrun and conquered by Danes, Germans, 
French, and Romans ^ still England re¬ 
tains her Own individuality, and continues 
to be a member of the great family of na¬ 
tions Englind IS not more happy, moie 
virtuous, or moic contented than other 
nations, but great she is and great she will 
be so long as her sons ire wealthy, indus¬ 
trious, united, and subject to no laws but 
those to which they have been a consenting 
party through the medium of a repiesenta- 
tive government England, notviithstund<^ 
ing^ IS an exception to th^ history of the 
world, if, soonei oi later, as affreat nation 
she does not cease to exist but why anti¬ 
cipate such a contiogency ^ Has she any 
thing to fear fiom fftieign powers Does 


StC ifSttllllUlt \tts \ 1> 



she not retain the same insuldt position, 
which cannot change, change else what 
may ’ Does she not and must she not ever 
possess the same internal resources, the 
same harbouis, cirmate, and soil f Bank¬ 
ruptcy and partial distiess must more or 
less prevail, but how can it be otherwise in 
a great commercial coimtry ^ Capital we 
possess unheard of before, capital, too, 
always repioducing itself, and industry, 
ingenuity, and enterprise have evei been 
leading features in the national charactei 
What reason, then, I say to anticipate 
the decay of this mighty empire ^ Do 1 
fear political Convulsions, anarchy, tind 
revolution ? Sucli appiehensions never 
enter my head,—such visions disturb not 
my rest for i single moment, the very cir- 
ouinstance of its being the vratch-vrpi'd in 
vogue, the rallying-point of the weak or the 
wicked, the designing or the dupes of the 
same, is the best set urity against it Yts 
if the gieat ones of the land, the powerful 
the iich, and the talented, actuated by mo¬ 
tives good oi bad, laise the stoiin and bend 
to then purpose the elements oi discontent 
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md distress which me ever retdjr it h ind, it 
were e isy to have a revolution every day in 
the yeai*^ because those who hive ndtbfiig to 
lose are sure to obtain something in the 
general confusion , but ** Icnssez nous famte” 
—** leave ilone,*’ as w is the reply of the 
merchant Cn being asked by his sovereign 
what he could do for the benefit of tnde 
1 have more fatth in the slow hand of time 
than ill the recipes propounded by the inge¬ 
nuity of man, not that I condemn legislation 
or deny its expediency on certain occasions, 
a free and unieserved discussion of every 
subject of public interest in such in assem¬ 
bly as no other country then Englind can 
boast of, does a world of good, but above all 
things ^et us not stifle the voice of the piess 
Most certain it is thit people will put up 
with a thouifand abuses, provided no attempt 
be made to conceal them, (^Ict it not be un- 
d^stood hereby that we are justifying abuses 
of any kind, for we allude only to the im¬ 
perfections which are necessarily inherent 
in alltiinSlihi institutions,) the very exposure 
of any system orstite of things which is 
not strictlv tenable^ or docs nut squ ire with 
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onr early apd unsophisiicated notions of 
right and wrdng> often carries along with 
It Its Qwn and, what is more, its only pu> 
nishment, the right of complaining being, 
in many instances^ the only redress and 
satisfaction that is required on the part of a 
discriminating but not uninercifol public, 
but above all things,—it cannot be repeated 
top often,—>let us not stifle the voice of the 
press * 1 would have her go abo^t like the 

pale and sad Medeaf preaching to the winds, 
and venting hei lamentations in empty air 
Do we not bear our suffei mgs with a greater^ 
degree of fortitude when we know or ima¬ 
gine that we know the'Vause of our disorder, 
feeling in this case as if we had not only 
the remedy in our own hands, but as if vie 
were thus enabled to prevent a return of 
the same disorder? If onq thing more 
than another will prevent—not prolfece^ 
revolution, with all its horrors, depend 

* Let It not be forgotten that one of the three memo¬ 
rable ordintnces cost the late King of h raace his 

throne, was directed ^amst tbe liber^ of ^ess 

t Vide Medea of Lunpides ^ 
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upon It It IS the libeiiy of the press * Cn- 
dividuals may occasionally have r-eason to 

* Since writing the above, the member for Dublin has 
mc^ed for leave to bring in a inll to alter ind amend 
the law of libel, and establish the liberty of the press 
in this country and still moie recently a committee 
has been appointed on the motion of the solicitoi gene 
lal, to considi^ the present stat^of the law of libel, 
and report their opinions to the House Now, in my 
opinion, neither of the honourable and learned mem 
bers^^ has gone far enough in their projected amend¬ 
ments I would have the whole law of libel eiased 
from the statute book as far as may relate to any thing 
lEhat may he said written, and published, m reference 
to any one filling any public situation, and with refe 
rence to the manner in which he may discharge those 
duties which such a situation necessarily involves— all 
such duties, be it observedjf presupposing remuneritioii 
on the part of the public to the functionary so discharg¬ 
ing them, whether he assume the capacity of judge, 
magistrfttej minister, legislator, consul, ambassador, 
&c , and in addition to other servants of the public, I 
would enumerate the bishops or any other ecclesiastical 
^functionally, because the emoluments which belong to 
the church, let them be held by what tenure they may, 
enjoyed by the clergy in consideration of certain 
pnb4c dutiei^^hey pie hound to perform, and which the 
publfc have a n^ht to expect at thru hands As far 
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compi iin of Its sting, but that is i featli£i 
in the scale when ijonipateci with the pro 


then, I say, aa regards the privilege of freely and unre¬ 
servedly expressing our opinions on the acts of any public 
functionaly 1 would have the law of libel wholly erased 
lioni the statute book, if foi no other reason tha*l because 
all public duties are m their natuie optional, and may be 
abandoned as tliey Oiay be undertaken, in the first in 
stance, by a spontaneous act of the will, and this will 
appear sUll more reasonable when we take into consi 
deration the small share of credit that is usually attached 
la newspaper reports and other anonymous publications 
whereas, on the other hand, those who move in the pri 
vate walks of life, and are engaged in any business, 
calling, or profession on theSnr own account, and whose 
views and prospects in life may be blighted by any ma 
licious report, true or not, ^jJLhat may be derogatory to 
their character, are unquestionably entitled to the pro 
tection of the law There is no greater fallacy oil record 
thm the truth is not to be spoken at att times ^ With 
regard to political matters not only truth falsfeliood, in 
rny opinion, ought to be allowed to be spoken witTi impu 
inty at all times It is an anomaly that Parliament itself 

^ ft ^ 

should be protected fiom prosecution on acc^tmt of any 
thing that may be said within its walls, and yet those who 
have tlie power of returning the members, and whose 
a^ents or representatives they are, should not exiyi^y Pt 
like or equal privilege Fhe rule, therefore, we would 
prescribe, ind which would do eway with the indefinite 
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€ll^loui3l amount of good which socieiv de 
nvcs from tins soujce done if th^ piinci* 


and uncertain character of the present law of libel and 
wbsch^ in our opinion^ ought to be the basis of any law 
thilt may hereafter be enacted on the offence in qiiest^on^ 
IS this —Any assertion, false or not, tn derogation of 
any public ctia^psct^—and here we must observe that 
€v officio proaieenttions, except in cases where any trea 
sonable overt act can be pioved against the subject, are, 
in these times, to say the least of them, unnecessary— 
any assertion, we sav, false oi not, in derogation of any 
public character, sh^ not be considered libel whereas, 
any assertion, true or not, in derogation of private cha¬ 
racter, shall be considered libel 

1 am unwillmg to conclude these remarks with 
out making some extracts from tlie speech of the 
TifiQtnber for Dublin on subject in question, and 
which are deserving of attention “ Now, I will 
say at <ince, there is one branch of the law of libel 
with which 1 do ^oX mean to meddle—I allude to that 


brancl^if the law applicable to blasphemous libels on 
Chnstiahity Tlie reason I propose to abstain from in 


terfenng in this respect is not because I have not formed 
strong opmions on the subjfect myself but because I 


do not wish to excite a strong difference of opinion In 


thw House on the subject of the bill I propose I think 


it will be very useful without touching th it part of die 


bill, and that I shall do wisely in not exciting the oppo 
sition of those who ihiftk that it should riinaiii is it is 
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pies of free iiade be sound in nnir case, 
they nevei can be applied with more advan* 

I confess I think tliere ought to be no punishment for 
libels against Christianity—that is my private opinion, 
and that is the opinion I would act upon if I thought it 
prudent to bring in any proposition on the subject 1 ex 
pressly excluded but I think—in a countiy divided in 
opinion as this is—in which above all itiM IK>w perfectly 
legitimate to impugn some doctrines which, in my per 
suasion of Christianity are of the most vital impor 
tance—when I, who am a Catholic, see in this country 
the law allowing men to dispute the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the divinity of the Redeemer, I really 
think, if I had no other reason, 1 should be justified in 
saying there is nothing beypnd this which should be 
considered worth quarrelling for, or which ought to be 
made a subject of penal restriction I repeat, hoviever, 
that 1 do not touch this branch of the law at all, oi3y 
protesting against its being supposed that I take Ibis 
course because I think it does pot require a remedy * 
Now, though we agree with the for Publin 

that if it be perfectly legitimate to dispute the ^dlbctrine 
of the Trinity and the divinity of the Redeemer (and 
which assuredly may be without imp^ing the 

integrity of Christianity or rendenng it less efficic nt for 
all the purposes, uses, and designs of revelation be* 
cause I will ask by what right qr title are the writings 
of Moses acknowledged and rent^nized as an essential 


Mirror of 1 arliaxncm |%b 22d 18*14 
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tagc ibAn to the productron and circul ition 
ot Jkiiowledge, not so ip^uch to teach people 

pait of o\ir owa creed, and by wliat claim does the 
decalogue hold 30 prominent a place in our liturgy 
why, I say, and by what title have tliese writings, whicli 
we borrow fiom tlie Jews, any precedence over the 
moral code of any other nation, the tncoams, for in 
stance, of Sen^ca and Confucius, unless it be that the 
former are, or assumed to be, of dmnc ongm, and the 
latter are not so nor do we reverence these writings the 
less because Moses was himself Hot more than human, 
nor, on the other hand, should we reverence or respect 
them the jnore even though Moses had assumed a 
share of the Godhead in his own person ) Agreeing, 
therefore, as we do, with the member for Dublin, that 
if this point be conceded to us, viz if the doctrine of 
the Trmrly and the divinity of the Redeemei be a fair 
and legal ground of dispute, iliere can be no difference 
of opinion respecting other controversial points of doc¬ 
trine of less moment, rather, there is nothing 
beyond^this, in the words of the member for Dublin, 
which should be considered worth quarrelling for, or 
which ought to be made the subject of penal restriction ’ 
—agreeing, I say, as we do, thus far with the member 
for Dublin, we, at the same time are not prepared to 
go along with him (as feir as he has bee^^leased to 
favour us with his pr|p^e opinion) m thinking that it is 
not expedient for Government to hold in its hands tlio 
means of risiting with ds displeasure ilios( offences 
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wli It IS iigbt or what is wiong, but to le ich 
them to feei an inteiftst in the welfare ot 

against religion wbich sap the foundalion of morality 
uprooting those religious principles instilled into us 
from our cradle, so essential to the well being of the 
individual as well as to that of the community at large 
and which ofifenocs (call them blasphiing^ or by any other 
name) are so revolting to the good sense end good feci 
ing of mankind at large however much they may differ 
one from the other in forms of worship or controversial 
points of doctrine In offences, howevei, of this kind 
we are far from recommending that the delinquent should 
in ill cases be prosecuted, or if prosecuted, that penal 
ties should be too rigidly enforced, because whether 
the authors of obscene and blasphemous publications be 
actuated by a love of notoriety, a wanton spirit of mis 
chief, or whether has sometimes been pUiiiiled)thcy 
maj ha!¥e had no other means of obtaining wherewithal 
to live—whatever T say, the motive that may hue 
prompted an individual to tllr commission of such an 
offence, there can be no doubt that, as a general rule, 
it were the wiser and more politic course not to give 
these publications notoriety and importance by prose 
cuting the offending party, but rather to leave them un 
noticed, and consign them to that silent contempt they 
so nchlv 4^rve which, without encroaching on the 
libeity of the subject, often |^CKes to be the most 
effectual rtmed^ against in evit which society ma\ 
t )hi it(. but still must condeinii 
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their countr\ tnd to show them thnt theie 
IS no design the pait of those who may 
be in power to suppiess the truth, be it 
‘evei so biftegr and disagieeable lie *is 
sured, and let it go forth to the end of the 
woiid that the liberty of the piess is more 
worth fighting foi than the repeal oi le- 

duction of an} one obnoxious tax, it is 
opium to the pool man and gives stability 
to his cott ige while it endangers only 
the safety of those who misapply their 
power and ibuse their trust, it brings the 
accuser and the accused f ice to face, show¬ 
ing no more fat our to one paity than the 
other, and away with any fear of the 
rattss df the people being too enlightened 
Tf wc shut the sun out by closing the 
'■butters, he wilL only peep the more 
tliiough the chinks and crevices, where, 
in the o\ei Bowing goodness of oui heart, 
he ma} still be allowed to dispense the 
blessings of light and heat Once more, 
then, whateiei wc do, let us not stifle the 
voice of the press —it is the seton by 
means of which the body politic is cleansed 
of ill Its foul humouis 
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DXVI 

Everj thing in our social world is subject 
of barter —the whole systcin jb founded on 
commercial piinciples even the society of 
our own species,—startled as we may be at 
the idea,-^is not to be obtained for nothing 

DXVII 

A free press is the bulletin of the sick 
chamber when the state is ill,—her dnilj 
orison when she is well 

DXVII I 

1 here are few Christians who do not belie 
their faith in the Redeemer by testifying an 
unwillingness, as death appro iches, of ex- 
chuiging this hie for another 

DXIX 

Q What do you mean bv the univeise? 

A A combination of worlds without end 

Q What do you mean bj a worlds 

A Men and women <>. 

Q What do you mean by a nation or 
pait of a nation^ 
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A Men tnd women who spt ik iHiij^ua^e 
unknown to other parts of the ^auie woild 
^ Q England^ for loetance—what do ^ou 
mean by Epjglend ^ 

A You or 1, as the case may be— cin 
envoy at a foreign court 

Q You mistake the person for the thing 
Think again Wh it do 30 U mean by Eng 
land >* 

A Marl, lime, and coal 
Q Now with legard to those Itws which 
profess to protect oui life, liberty, uid pro 
perty, (though they sometimes deprive us 
of all three,) how man^ are there ^ 

A I —Cthinking deeply, the chin resting on 

the fGranger and thumb )—I-1-don t 

know 

Q VVh It' not know the laws of your ow n 
country —^ou,whomlsb#||^n t be surprised 
to see one of these days committing in old 
woman foi mistaking het way across ^our 
park 

A It was ne\er taught me at school, but 
I have he ird other p^ple s ly— 

Q Novel mind what otlier people &a> 
bo inultitmlinuub is tic the liws of >oui 
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country, that is, our country^ cmnot }ou 
lecitc me one single atft^ 

A No, not one 

Q Fie' your time *it school must have 
been sadlv mispent Besides, do ^ou not 
see the iisk ^uu incur of violating the lavis 
of your countiy, that is, our countiy, even 
without knowing it 
A Yes 

Q Have you ever viol ited a law ^ 

A Not to my knowledge 
Q That IS just whit 1 obseived well, it 
you have never violated them to youi know 
ledge, have ^ou ever violated them not 
knowing yourself to be guilty at tlie time^ 
A £very hour of the daj 
Q But if you aie overtaken in guilt ^ 

A 1 must suner '* 

Q Have you ever paid the penalty of 
the 1 iw 
A No 

Q No' and yet, in all piobabilitj, you 
violite them everj houi of the dnj How 
do you escape? 

A it IS difficult to sny, unices it be that 
liwssJsie necessiry, but the execution of 

s 
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tiieai must necessarily^ depend on circum 
stagees 

Q Who mslk es iht livvs ^ 

A P trlianiRtit 
Q Who uiimnifeea them ? 

A Parliament 

Q I rue, but is there no other po’Wei in 
the constitution whose consent is essential 
to the V ilidity of i law ^ 

A I had forgotten the king 
Q Wh It IS the use of i king? 

A CHesitating J The use of a king ^ 

Q Yis, what IS the use of a king^ 

A lo be stared at when he goes down 
to the Hous» 

Q Is that all ■* 

A To be stared at agaii^when he conies 
b ick 

Q You are tiifling with the subject A 
more useful public m igistiate ih in the king 
docs not exist, though it is undei stood that 
he never acts (and veiy properly so) but by 
the advige of his lesponsible ininisteis liut 
to proceed you siy that the laws arc made 
by Parliament, now what do yon uiCiin bv 
P irhament 
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A So many blacksmiths met together to 
forge new chains for the benefit of the 
tion 


Q What do you mean by tlie oppoi>itwn^ 
A A row of men sitting face to face to 
mother row of men miitnally opposed to 
i icii other 

Q But you do not mean to assert that 
the one ptrty is alw lys wrong ind the othci 
ilways right? 

A No, but It IS assumed to be so as in 
irtK ie of faith 

Q But since all the individuals met to 
gether in a ccrtiin loom, meet there in 
puisuit of the same end, (viz to consult the 
welfare of the n iiion,) is tin re nut in 
anomaly—an appaicnt anoin ily it least—in 
these acts of inutu il hostilitv ^ 

A Yes 

Q Can you illustrate these acts of mutii li 
hostility between parties met to^niicr in 
pursuit of the same end ^ 

A Chu):ches in the countiv where it is 
the custom fur the men to sit on one side of 
the aisle and women on the uthei 

Q What do 3 UU me in by public opniion*’ 
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A The opinion of the public 
Q liue—but cannot you give a more 
piecise definition of the term •* 

A A soit- of piice-curient—any opinion 
in which the world are supposed to be gene¬ 
rally agieed, whethe|'4t rdotte to the length 
of a woman’s waist the shortness of a pet¬ 
ticoat the shape of a tea cup, the frame of 
I looking-glass, or the t icings of a regi¬ 
ment 

Q The instances you have mentioned 
undoubtedly depend on the voice of the 
majority for the time being, but cannot you 
enumerate other instances wherein mankind 
are supposed ^ be more generally agieed ? 

A Colchester oysters, the bravery of 
Nelson, the ices of Gunter,^the cabbages of 
Bnttcisea, and the horses of Arabia 

Q U Will be admitted, then, that in every 
well-regulated community every question 
that admits of a difference of opinion ought 
to be decided by public opinion—in other 
words, the voice of the majoiity ^ 

A Yes 

Q Aie there no exceptions tpthis ink 
A Tinl by jury 
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Q Whdt do you mein by a jury? 

A [ welve men svvoin 8cc 

Q Why twelve? 

A 1 don’t know 

Q Moie shame for juu—At your age 
you ought to know every thing What ire 
the functions of a jury ? 

A They must all agree in their verdict 
on pain of being deprived of the necessa¬ 
ries of life 

Q Is not this unieisonable? 

A iSlonstious' 

Q Can my better means be devised of 
compassing the ends of jiisttce thin by 
starving the jury to death ilk the event of 
any difference of opinion ? 

A CAwakiuff from a dream m the act of 
delivering an answer J 

DX3^ 

If mankind ire still subject to the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Deity, whence is it that 
there is $UEiy pleisure or enjoyment at ill to 
ittach us to this life, ind the loss of which 
mikes us Unwilling to die ? 
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DXXI 

Priclt may persu ide you never to solicit 
a f tvoor, but good sense will iccoinmcnd 
^ou nevei to refuse one which his been 
unsolicited 


DXXII 

It IS a mist ike for government to take an 
iciiva put in promoting a national educa¬ 
tion An established religion, ns the organ 
and giounduork of education, is all that is 
necessary, (ns far as the influence and co> 
opeiation of government is concerned,) to 
answei every fJnrpose, moral and political*— 

“ lieligioii IS in my eyes the best, |)er]iapS tlie only 
b ISIS of popular iiistruLtion I know a little of 1 urope, 
and have never witnessed any good popular scliools 
where religion was wjUiling rifcinentary instruction 
flourishes III Uiiti coiiMrus m Holland, in Scotland 
and in f ermaiiy, and in tliesc it is profoundly religious 
I am told It IS the same in America The little instruc¬ 
tion that Is to be met with in Italy is derived fiom tbe 
priests In hrance, with few cxoeptiOAS, the best 
schools of the i>oor are those of the brethren of the 
Christian doctrine ’ 

Again—Ihank God! you (M do Montahvet) 
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my coactiindn has often told me in coming 
home from a b dl he could see better to diive 
without lamps 


DXXIII 

The dominion of man over the brute 
creation is an osuipation and nut a right*— 
we have no more right to eat a turbot than 
a tuibot has to cat us 

DXXIV 

It was observed (1 believe) by David 


are too enlightened and too much a statesman to think 
there can be any true popular lustruo^ou without inora 
lity, any popular monlity without reli^icm any religion 
without worship Christiamty ou^ht to be the b i is of 
the instruction of the people Wo muse not dread to 
profess loudly this op nion—it is equ illy politic and 
propel ' 1 be above quotatio|is were minuted dow ii by 

the author as they ft 11 in his way, 'ind are extracted fiom 
the Report of M \ ictor Cousin on the Suit of l*ubhc 
Instnutioii in Prussia which has recently been Irans 
lated by Sarali Au ten 

* It may he said that under the Christian dispensation 
animal food is not furliiddtn but this will not apply 
to those nations whost religion is not built on the 
Mosaic law 
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Huinc, that n h'tbit of iookini; on the 'bright 
side of tilings is equivalent to -f^lOOOO pci 
innum 


DXXV 

It IS better to think in poctiy and wiite in 
prose thin to think in prose and jingle in 
rhyme 


DXXVI 

Poetry, which possesses no other merit 
than the mere stringing of words, is like 
the piiinncss of *i dinnci table, wheie every 
dish has its fellow, or like the guests at the 
same table, where men and women are 
placed in alternate succession, whereas a 
composition in prose abounding tli poeti> 
cal imdgeiy is like the scattered oaks in a 
nobleman s park, or the primroses that grow 
wild on the b ink * 

* What can be more trul^ sublime than the wild and 
gloorny s|>int that accompanies the flights of the 
northern Pindar, d likening the atmosphere all around 
is if to render moic brilliant dkise occasional flashings 
^enItls which riiiin, the more on account of the black 
e’oucls with which they are so happily contrasted, as 
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DXXVIl 

We'xlih i<» the god of the English nation 
—how debasing the pursuit, how unworthy 

may be seen in a silken vest of motley dye, where the 
colours are so skilfully combined that we search in vain 
for the boundary line, or like notes of different sound 
but tied together in the bonds of harmony so that I 
can think of nothing whereunto to compare the genius 
of the great poet of the nortli unless it be to the subdued 
and purple light of a cathedral that stamps the place 
with its ow^ divini^jk»~ so melancholy and yet so 
jnteiesting so pathetic, and yet so pleasing so heart 
rending and yet a gnef that we hug to our breast like 
a cliild of our own 1 could wish still to liken him to 
something we may have seen in nature—^something that 
IS familiar to us all What think you, for instance, of 
a funeral by torch light there you have a perfect repre¬ 
sentation of Ossian Were you ever roused from your 
bed to Witness the horrors of a shipwreckit was Ossian 
who called you up and again are we reminded of the 
sweeping grandeur of his majestic mind when we fire, 
in honour of the dead, over the grave of departed great¬ 
ness !—But yonder come!» Ossian himself tuning his 
own lyre 

The storm gathers in the western horizon, and 
spreads its black mantl^' before the moon It comes 
forward in the majesty of darkness tAoving upon tlu 
wings of the blast Ihe lightning from the rifted cloud 



ot d civilized beiitg how repugnant to tlie 
spirit of Christianity and the example of 
Its fouiidec^ and yet, were it not for the 

ilashei^ before it the thunder rolls among the moun 
tains in the rear All nature is restless and uneasy 

The ox lies 'wakeful on the mountain moss lie 
hears the storm roaring through the branches of the 
trees—he starts end hes down again 

The Iieith cock lifts his liead at intervals, and re¬ 
turns it under his wing 

Tht owl leaves its unfinished dirge and sits, ruf¬ 
fled in hei feathers, m a clift of blasted oak 

The famished fox shrinks from tlie storm, and seeks 
the shelter of his den 

The cottager, ilarmed, leaps from hi^ pallet in the 
lowly hut He raises his decayed fire His wet dogs 
smoke aiound him He half opens his cabin door, and 
looks out but he instantly retreats ikim the, teiTors of 
the night 

Now the whole storm des^nd« The mountain 
torrents join their impetuocq||c<btreams 

The sea rover pauses on the beach With a face of 
wild d^^aii baiouks around him , he neither recollects 
rocktiT nor precipl<!?es still he urgcs^is bewildered way 
ba trembles at the frequent flash The thunder bursts 
4)ver head The mountain billows roar aloud He 
atten^ts the rapid ford —lies^ you dial scream!—It 
was tne shriek of death 

^ ^ How tumultuous is the foaming surge * The waves 
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f iithful and punctilious devotion we pay to 
the idol ol our own creation six da}s out 
of the seven we should have nofhing to do, 
and when thie sal^bath airived we might 
still go to church, but we should have less 
to pray for and less to feel thankful for, for 
there is nothiitg so capable of making our 
heart swell with gratitude to the Givei of 
'll! good as the fortuoate speculation, either 
in the shape of a rich heiress, the winner 
ot the Derby or a rise in the price of 
shares, and nothing we deprecate so much 
is bid seasons,scaiitv crops, losses in trade, 
and the like But what is wealth after all 

resounding lash the rocks, while the shattered bark is 
dashed on the inhospitable shore 

* What melancholy shade is that sitting on the lonely 
beach' 1 just discern it faintly shadowed out by the 

pale beam of the moon, pa|sing through a thin robed 
cloud It IS a ft male form Her eyes are fixed on the 
waves I Her dishevLlled hair floats around her 

arm, which suppoitit her pensive hfead^ Ah 1 mournful 
maid! dost thou still expect thy loier over the bruaiy 
ocean Tliou sawest his distant bark at tbo close of tbu 
day, dancing upon the lathery wave thy breastItbrobs 
with suspense, but thou knowestnot that he lies a corpse 
upon the shore * 
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but i n line I lib ivc gone to the theatie with 
i ^1000 note, and been refused admission 
for want of change, another perscNU follow- 
ipg me has gone in free of expense on the 
plea of having ** an older ’ 1 have lived 

upon credit alone at the rate of several 
thousands a-vear, though at other times I 
have been obliged to pawn my wife’s jewels 
at an extravagant rate of interest £ am 
rector of a parish, and ostensibly am kving 
on tithes, though the land in the same 
palish, not p|^in*g its own expenses, has 
long since been thro«Mi out of cultivation 
Two or three years settee 1 gave .££>0,000 
for the privilege of returning a member, and 
was told the next daj I might as well have 
thrown the money in the Thames What, 
then, IS wealth after all but a name ^ Does 
It consist in a manufactory ^ but suppose 
we could 6nd no market for our goods In 
1 tailed estate f what, if we were obliged 
to cultivate it with our own hands • In 
<Goveinment secuiities^ yes, piovided the 
natiipn be^n^ treacherous to herself In 
the iiumbei of our slaves ^ whai docs 
Jamuci say? In the ignints of Real del 
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Monte ? ask Spain Wealtb, then, is hut 
i name Be we who we miy, we cm do 
no more then satisfy our individual warns, 
and, putting piide out ol the question, how 
few in number are the necessary wants ol 
life ' In what then does true wealth con¬ 
sist, and where is it to be found ^ Must 
we go back three thousand years to learn 
wisdom from i Grecian sage^ Diogenes, 
sitting in his tub and warming himsell 
by the lays of the sun, was visited by 
Alexander the Great A^xander, who 
had kingdopua at hts disposal, having 
asked him some questions relative to his 
habits and mode of lilc, finished by ask¬ 
ing him what he could do to serve him 
* Youi Majesty ctnnot render me a 
greater service,” replied the philosopher, 
** than by standing out of the way, because, 
standing where you do, you pi event the 
sun from shining upon me ” 


DXXVIlJ 

1 here is no disease of a moie contagious 
nature th in the lave of money In nine 
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cases out of ten we qo in pursuit of it be> 
eaiise otbeis do the same—in other words, 
for fashion’s sake If we are lavish in our 
disbursements for insi'ince, we may still be 
as fond of money as the miser It onl^ 
proves that we have some other passion to 
gratify which supersedes, for the time being, 
that of money 

It IS not that we loved Ciesar less, but our country 
moie ’ 


DXXIX 

Honesty * honesty * honesty ' Where is 
It to be founds—>in public life^ By a miracle 
It may In private life? More fieqiieiilly 
perhaps, but ns often as nut where it would 
be unpardonable to be dishonest 


DXXX 

Inhere is no medium between a free press 
and no press~-a press that is liable to state 
prosecutions is not free Lvery prosecution 
by the government, let the result be what 
It may, is an ncknowledgement of its weak¬ 
ness. Let a man be tied up to the first tree 
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timt presents itself^ iF he be detected in the 
u inion find wilftil commission of an ttcst 
that com promises the interests of society« 
but let us not quatrel with die hallucinations 
and vagaries that issue fiom the press But 
the haliiicinations and vagafies of the press, 
It may be said lead to the commifisibn of 
acts on the pait of the misguided multitude, 
so, It maj be replied, does gin, especially 
on an empty stomach A fiee press may 
occasionally be inconvenient to parties in 
power, whethei their inten||ans be good or 
bad , but without suth a check to control 
our actions the temptation to abuse our 
trust might sometifnes be lod much for os 

' DXXXI 

The daily press has become an aliment 
SO necessary to our social existence, that 
were stopped only fora single day^ nSe 
should be looking abo^t for fome new 
in the he ivens portending 'the destruction 
of the woild 

DXXXII 

Tiuth may be suppressed for a time and 
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made conlrabandc by but it ib sure, 

itfverthe(es9, tc^find its way intotheHnaiket, 

ind like every 

It IS to obtain-^^Woie it will be^n leq^est 
Where the public aue debarred from ,lbt 
lawful enjoyi»€Sbt of any Amg that may be 
essentiiA to their well-bemu and the object 
of their reasonable desireft, the producer 
und consumer are equally interested in 
evadij^g the law,* as was the case until 
latqly i%§ugland withregaid to game The 
sw^geriilg sqM^ w*® living m the nwnmal 
etbo^^nw ot^s barbarous rasftiopoly 
wImIm ihe wise^ citizen was aliasing his 
marauders at to sugply his table with 

that which could oh|hme<^ ^ po irtber 
means 

* Befi# tbeSft of was legafized,« l^s'* 

tg^dopted name of bans, pafbptdIpBS werensuirty called 

and inn4teepors ^ntd t#^|l “yptb 

gaAie of|^y loinlj e^iBi'l«4»of season, 
fictlhouiname Is it upssible that the great^awgwers 
of the naWn could sit so long as thfey did ’fijd^^nte- 
nanceisu^f jnockery and tnfllnt, with this laws, when 
the same would probably feel not 4he slightest 

scrurie m senmng a poacher to tlj^tread»niiil I 
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iig^xxui 

W hat B fund of inform^tioB as welixas 
amusement would bvlost^to us were it not 
for the dally press—w ttoefts the follow ing — 
** One day last week two itinerant travelleib, 
accompanied by an enormous bear, were 
coming from Coventry, when brufti took it 
into his head to jump into a ditch His 
keepers tried every effort to get him out, hut 
in vain A farmer’s servant coming up with 
two horses, he offered his assistance to dis¬ 
place the bear by yoUingiifs horses to him, 
and hm was boon displaced, but an in 
stant gave a hideous roar Away went the 
horses, with the hoar seencod behind, u full 
speed,' leaving all^parliies far behind A tin 
velldr coming up, they asked i|^he had seen 
a pair of homes with a bear along with tl^fm 
' Yes,’ replied the man^ * 1 did see i^e horses, 
but dk> bear „ it vras the devil driving Ihe 

horses at tfaie rate of twentj lliiles an liemr 

* 

DXXXIV 

Religmn to be efficient must be ^ceie, 

* Hmes^ April 2, 1834 

T 
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and It cannot be sincere without being 
spontaneous 


DXXXV 

Society IS so constituted, that what is 
one man s loss is another man s gam, so 
true IS the proverb, that ** it is an ill wind 
that blows good to no one ” 

DXXXVf 

We are living in an age in which we are 
too apt to sacrifij^ expediency to hrst prin¬ 
ciples, and are prepared to quarrel with 
an^ government however good, and an} 
statesman however able and honest, il the 
discordant elements of wcicty do not fra¬ 
ternize, in all cases, with our abstract and 
aboi iginal notions of right and wrong — 
Thoughtless and inconsiderate man, dost 
tttimi npt know that society itself is only 
aiiotfaflf woid for a choice of evils f 

^ DXXXVII 

The same attentions on the fiart of a 
lovei that laptivdte the heait of a woman 
alienate that of a mao 

k 



DXXXVIlf 

Ihere is no greiter mistake than leading 
foi reading s^ike * In reading as well as in 
pan iking of oui daily food, we derive little 
benefit but for the ippetite^ which enables 
us to digest that which may be suited to 
our taste *ind inclination, and c'llled for b^^ 
the urgency of the occasion 

DXXXIX 

It IS the person that becomes the dress 
more than the dress the person As there 
ire some persons who look well in any 
thing, so theie are others who, dress as 
they may, never look to idvantige 

DXL 

Do not tell me that society can hold 
long togethei by having all things in 
common, that is, by annihilating Uie dis¬ 
tinctions ot rank and fortune it 19 suffi¬ 
cient foi me to be tqoal with othcis in the 
eye of the 1 uv, but still moie satisfiotory 

LleincntTiy \v )ik of in tiuction LX<.(pli.d 
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to know that the Divine Author of our 
being IS himself ** no respecter of per^* 
sons ” 


DXLl 

It IS not the use alone of fermented 
liquors that produces a aate of intoxica¬ 
tion The constitution may be even more 
iiyured by eating and sleeping to excess 
than by drinking to excess 

DXLll 

In England we avoid a stranger for no 
other leason than because he is unknown 
to us, though in very many cases we have 
more leason to shun the society of those 
a ho are already known to us 

DXLlll 

1 have seen a woman’s locks ruffled by 
the wooing zephyrs—those same fair locks 
which slept before in such delicious repose 
OB her brow so white and deadly pale, save 
where a thm blue vein here and there ap¬ 
peared^ as if to make the whiteness whiter 
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still, I have seen the big waves of the sea 
being tossed about in such restless and un~ 
easy attitude* like troubled spirits in the 
lower world,* and yet that same tumultuous 
element shall, in one short hour, bechme 
like a smooth plate of glass; and thus it is 
with me~—broken dreams have occasionally 
disturbed mv rest, and I have felt thy breast 
agitated by some unmeaning troubles, when 
after a while some guardian ang^t from 
another world comes to my relief, to spread 
1 holy calm over my excited feeling, 
teaches me the folly of repining at ^e 
littleness of this world’s cares, and I feel all 
at once, though I know not how to explain 
It, as Sancho Panza felt whetl indulging m 
sleep,—'' 1 only know,” said Sancho, ** that 
while 1 am asleep 1 have neither fear nor 
hope, neither trouble nor gtory, and bless¬ 
ings be on him who invented sleep, the 
mantle that covers all human thoughts 

• Vjde Milton ^ 

t The rest of the passive, if it be not familiar to the 
reader, is too happy to be omitted —The food that 
appeases'hunger the drink that quenches ^rst the 
fire that warms cold the cold that moderates heat 
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DXLIV 

U IS a wise and just provision of nature, 
ilmt those who are most alive to the influ¬ 
ence of pain as affecting the mind, are also 
most alive, and precisely in the same rauo, 
to feelings of an opposite kind 

DXLV 

1 want to bring virtue home to youi veiy 
door, and maJke her the companion of your 
fireside 1 want to divest her of that auate- 
rrty and moody character in which a mis 
taken sense of religion would fain disguise 
her I w'lnt you to consider her rather as 
the twin-sister and associate of religion 
than as the servile and obedient minister of 
hei will I want you to look upon her, not 
as the church-going bonnet, that is kept 
onljr for Sunday use, but an homely and 
every-day gaib 1 want to see you—nor 

lod, lastly, the general coin that purchases all things the 
balance and weight that makes the shej^ierd equal to 
the king, and the simple to the wise One only evil, as 
1 ha\e heard, sleep4ias in it, namely, that it resembjuas 
death, for between a roan asleep and a roan dead theie 
IS but little difference Cervonler 
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uiil I ever lest uli 1 see you—love her foi 
her own sake—tiU I see that you h'lNe 
sense enough to distinguish her own ifi- 
triiisjc merits, nnd taste enough to be cap 
tivated b\ her own native graces, unsullied 
purity, ind unsophisticated loveliness 

DXJ.VI 

Political liberty sounds well, but it is 
meie phantom as regards the great mass ot 
the population in any state * 

DXLVII 

Wh never conventional disMuctions may 
divide different portions of the civilized 
woild,'}' whatever differences may exist in 

* Tlie liberty of the press always excepted, and by 
the liberty of the piess I mean the most unbounded 
liberty in scrutinizing measures of government and the 
acts of public characteis, who, in other words, mny be 
considered the responsible servants of the public with 
such liberty as this, no natioe can be enslaved without 
It no nation can be free 

-f An established religion, be its denomination what 
it tahy, ought, in the opinion of the author, to be eonsi 
dered the criterion of civilization The Tews, for m 
stance, can scarcely be called savages, though their re’i 
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their laws, ^(astoms, and religion, one from 
the other, it is, notwithstanding but one 
Ismiily as'^istingiufhed from the uncivilized 
world, which Iwfee of circumstances will 
assuredly civilize in its turn, and whiclt is 
now only waiting the tide of improvemrat 
to dislodge her from those shoals of be¬ 
nighted Ignorance oi^ which she now lies 
stranded, useless to herself and a reproach 
to huQianity 

DXLVIII 

What is to be done Would you like to 
see your son of two or three and-twenty an 
avaricious man ^ It is neither natural noi 
becoming Would you have him go into 
the other extreme^ Why, it is a s*id alter¬ 
native The poorest race of people aie 
surely the aristocracy, or, if you will, the 
** fruges consumere nati/^ who, wj^^en ruin 
stares them in the face, are disqualiBed by 

* e 

gion may differ from our own, and shall we insult the 
polished and enlightened Athenians by calling them 
barbarians, because they erected an altar to the sli^e 
God, though to them ** unknown,’ whom we ourselves 
adore 
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circumstances from earning an lionest live> 
Iihood sweat of their brow Those 

who carry about them tho greatest appear* 
ance of wealth, are often Iftring on laothing 
more than musty deeds and the bare repu 
totton of their rent-rolls, whilst others, at an 
age when the world appears to them to be 
made of gold, are decoyed»into the all- 
absorbing gulf of a reckless and improvi¬ 
dent expenditure by the Circesan spell of 
credit 


DXLIX 

Of all the weaknesses of our nature, 
pride. It must be admitted, is one of the 
least amiable, and yet it is possible to have 
too little as well as too much of it, and 1 
doubt whether pride, properly so called, is 
any where to be found without possessing 
well founded pretensions, in some shape or 
other, in a greater or less degree to the 
countenance and condMeration of the world 
Even the pride of birth, unreasonable as it 
i^iis being entirely beyond our own control, 
and depending on no merit of our own, is 
nevertheless, not without its use and advan- 
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tage to sodfety at large, inasmuch as it 
often has the effect of prbducing a higher 
tone of morals in the party who can boast 
of higli descent, but vanity, which is too 
apt to be confounded with pride, is of 
different character It is more to be ovdc* 
looked in a woman than a man, though it 
IS a weakness in either and though it 
be, in some degree, the effect of ^outh and 
inexperience, it is generally accompanied 
bj an inferioi order of intellect, and is so 
far diffeient from pride, that it displays itself 
as often in disguising real merit *is it does 
in assuming merit to which it is not en 
titled 


DL 

i 

Let the rich man forego his dinner, 
though but for once in the course of the 
}ear—>let him be exposed to the seventy of 
in inclement winter, though but fur a single 
ni^it, without the moans of ubt itniug the 
blessings of a hre to inarm him or a blanket 
to cover him, he will survive his misfoitnnc 
no doubt, but the violence done to his in> 
chnations by such^unaccuctomed pirvation 
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(foi £ aai supposing him to be (eased an 
importunate appetite) will be so se\eie, 
that he ^sill be taught by person il e\peri 
ence, than hicU there is not a more uner 
ling guide, that there aie otheis in the 
wocld of the same wants, feelings, and ap¬ 
petite as his own, whose only crime is then 
misfoitune, and who, toil as they may, are 
often unable to procure wherewithal to sup¬ 
port a miserable existence—He will be 
taught, 1 say, by personal experience to 
'•ympathise with those whose appearance 
and countenance too often betra;y unequi¬ 
vocal symptoms of want, penury, distress, 
and disease, notwithstanding cases may oc¬ 
casionally occui where our credulity ma^ 
be imposed upon and our chanty misplaced 
—he will be taught to feel that the most 
effectual way of testifying his gratitude for 
the ease and competence he may himself 
enjo^, 18 by relieving the wants of others, 
and personal experience will furnish hitn 
with a more powerful motive than any that 
could have been instilled into him at school, 
to commiserate the sufferings of others, in 
the same manner as the ^endthrift is said 
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first to have learnt the value of moneys and 
been saxed from impending ruin by the 
difficulty he met with in borrowing even a 
single guinea 

DLI 

7 here is not a more gratifying sight than 
to see an assemblage of ^ell-dressed persons 
in a theatre, or ball-room,—all certainly in 
the enjoyment of good health, otherwise the^ 
would not be there, and all avowedly met for 
the purpose of relaxation, and harmless if not 
lational amusement, but then, on the other 
hand, when I reflect that an hundred years 
heace the same voice will not be beard, the 
same tear will not be seen, the same heart 
will have ceased to beat, the same lovely 
form on which our furtive eyes will tres¬ 
pass spite ourselves, will be searched for in 
vain, the same smile—that godsend from 
anodier world—‘returned perhaps to a place 
more worthy ^of itself —when 1 consider 
all this, why, then life appeiWs to be but a 
jest, a by-word, the mere reflection of a 
shadow, a word, a sound, a next to nothing, 
an exhalation we'Can turn to no account, a 
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ibin vapour coquetting with the lays oF the 
moont-—when, i say, 1 consider all this, and 
more especially when 1 consider the uncer¬ 
tainty of life, short as it is, though spun 
out to the longest period, I may not per¬ 
haps enjoy the surrounding scene the less 
but I feel a sudden paleness come over me 
betraying the emotion that is felt within 

DLII 

That ceitain acts of different grades and 
colours should be considered offences m a 
necessary condition of, and inseparable 
from a state of society, but violence is the 
main characteristic*or essence of crime, as 
contr idistinguished from that peace and 
social order whic^ it is the object of every 
civilized state to promote, but even in 
cases of violence, the time will probpbly 
arrive when the purposes of society will be 
sufficiently answered by substituting secon¬ 
dary and perhaps more effectual punish¬ 
ments in tho## countries which mav now 
have recourse to the expedient of taking 
iway hfe Uffordtng at once a melancholy 
proof of the infirmity Of oui nature, and 
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ihe imperfection of nil humnn institutions, 
spite even of the blessings of n Cbristinn 
education 


DLiir 

It IS by standing off the globe, as it were, 
in n balloon that we are enabled to take an 
nccTTrate survey of the world What is 
commonly undei&tood by mixing with the 
woild is not the most likely means of attain- 
tng general information falsehoods you 
ini^ not hear, but, depend upon it, ^ou 
will seldom heir the truth M inkind ns 
sorute With each other from necessity more 
than from ihoice Ihe dnily ivocations of 
most of us necessarily bung us into collision 
with others, which collision e\entually be> 
comes an nppetite, and essenti il to our 
happiness, if not to our existence But who 
are those others ’ with whom we are brought 
into collision Why, the man who stands 
next to us in the crowd, whom ue must see in 
spite of ourselves, but who prevents us see¬ 
ing an inch beyond 
st ind on tip toe 


, even though we 
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DLIV 

The education ot the nursrry is the see<|- 
lime of the mind,—nay, rather, of the heart, 
if that be neglected, the superstructure is ot 
little use Without well-giounded principles 
we cire like an astronomer without his ma¬ 
thematical instruments 

DLV 

Of all compositions the most difiiculi to 
write IS a , it must be egotistical, 

It may be ti ish Caesar* wrote none , was 
It because he was an empcior, oi being in 
emperor w is it more than he could accoin 
plish, great as he was^ 

DLV I 

There is nothing positive in excellence 
of any kind, we arc gieat only in propor 
tion as others are less so, wise in pioportion 
to the folly of others, nor'*could we be 
either virtuous or vicious were thcic nobod\ 
m the woild but ouiselvcs 


Bul'o GaUto 
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DLVII 

Th6 Irue standard of wealth is the num 
her of our wants 

DLVIII 

Oor gaiden may be robbed by a hare, a 
labbit, or a blackbird^ and a mouse may 
occasionally intrude into our granary, but 
they are more leasonable than robbers oi 
our own species, for when we are robbed 
by the former they never take more than 
they actually want at the lime 

DLIX 

If the rich could change places with the 
poor and the poor with the rich but for a 
single day, the one,, seeing that no station 
in life 18 exempt from its share of troubles, 
would learn not to envy, and the other 
would learn by experience to sympatbiae 
with those who are less favouied by fortune 
than themselves* 

DLX • 

Religious institutions are political institu- 
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tions, but they ate not the less religious on 
that account * 


DLXl 

We sometimes feel tired of the da\, ind 
wish It to be over but we cannot entertain 
a more unreasonable wish, because, let it 
be whdt day it tna^, another day, and one 
equally long, is 8i;ne to follow 

DLXII 

There is no one in the king’s dominions, 

* I ap»iee with the learned prelate (whose precise 
words I do not remember) tliat subscription to the 
Thirty nine Articles is to be considered more as a gene 
ral indication of the creed m which an individual is 
bred and bom, than as an admibSion of his ^nplicit re^ 
liancG Hi the truth of *111 the articles contained in that 
cieed and cherishing, as T do, the utmost forbearaucc 
towards those who may be difterently circumstanced 
from myself, T hesitate not to say that if I were asked 
why I am of the Church of 1 ngland, J should reply 
and piobably in common with alh others of any dif 
ferrnt persuasion, ^ I adhere to the creed in which I 
was bred and born, jjpi because thu ciecd is necessarily 
the btsf, but botausc n j one can pmve to me that an} 
olhtr creed is> httUt 
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except the Ling himself, who does not go 
to market with his goods , we aic *ill of us 
selling our wool or our wits to the highest 
bidder —the case viitunlly is the same, 
whether we sell in person or by commission 

DLXIII 

** Tell him,” said Napoleon,* on the eve 
of the disastrous retreat, ** 1 will surrender 
every thing but my honour ” These words 
sound well, and weie calculated to make 
no little impression on a youthful and high- 
minded monarch , but Alex inder knew his 
roaa 


DLXIV 

If we could prolong a game of chess to 
the end of our life, we should airive within 
a veiy few yards of the ultima Thule of hu¬ 
man happiness, because, in that case, we 
should always have a rational object befoie 
us the same may be said, perhaps, of a 
game of ciicket—>in a degiec, no doubt, 
but women do not play at that 


* Vale Scott's Life of Napoleon 
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DLXV 

It IS a bad omeiji when the services of an 
individual arc appreciated ({uriilg his life, the 
giand-children of such a man Mrill, all pro- 
bibility, have no le ison to be proud of their 
descent hundreds besides Galileo, as we 
lie infoitned iti histoi^, have been exiled, 
imprisoned, and even put to deaths for 
serving the cause of leasov and of trotb» 
If in individual should be induced, from 
motives of ambition, or any other motives, 
to endeavour to raise himself above the 
common level of mankind, and transmit 
a name to posteritv, he ought to look over 
the heads of his cutemporaries and extend 
his eye as far as he can over countless ge¬ 
nerations to come Depend upon it there 
IS no other fame to be acquired but posthu¬ 
mous fame if we happen to mm counter to 
the existing mode of thinking 

DLXVf 

He IS the wisest man who stoops at the 
shrine of popular prejudice, and the great¬ 
est IS he who despises it « 
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DLXVH 


It IS only when the storm of passion and 
prejudice has had time to subside that we 
arc enabled to discover the precious gem 
that lies beneath the transparent liquid 


DLXVIll 

If we are engaged about any thing of 
importance, let ns pay no regard to lime, be 
It bed-time or dinner lime, foi, depend 
upon It, time will never rctuin the compli¬ 
ment by paying any legard to us* 


DLXIX 

It IS a leccived opinion that the human 
vdice IS the foundation of instrumental 
music , whcthci this be true or not, oui 
ancestors undoubtedly thought they could 
improve upon it, othciwisc why invent 
musical instiumcUts ^ 

" DLXX 

It IS foituiiatc foi the but irts (and they 


* Ti iL ind tide, ay) tlu piovcrb, Hrait for uu otic 
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irc not without their influence on society) 
that there are mnny people in the world 
who have mhre monev than wit, moie 
money at least than they actually want 

DLXXr 

Moial stimulants aie *is essential to our 
existence as physic'll Mathews at Home 
IS a stimulant, so is a shoulder of mutton 
We cannot even inhale the air we breathe 
without inhaling, at the same time, *1 
stimulant which supports and nounabes 
our existence The life of man is usu’iUy 
computed by weeks, months, and years , 
but It IS equally true that it consists of a 
senes ol stimul ints frcm beginning to ^d 
It lb by stimulants th'it we are kept aITVe, 
and It is by them also deceitful creituies' 
that the human frame^is ultimately destroyed 

DLXXll 

Public opinion, whethei m great things 
oi small things, is only 'mother word for 
fashion, and fashion is only another word 
for public opiniof#, whether it concern the 
coloui of a rtband, the value of i picture. 
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the eminence of *1 phy&ici tn, oi the si/e ot 
a button 


DLXXIII 

Fashion is fashion, and thnt is all we c in 
say of It , whence it comes, whither ii goes 
why It goes, why it comes why it docs not 
stay longefj, why we like a thing one day 
which we dislike the next, and perhaps like 
again a few years hence, are questions 
which cannot be answered 

DLXXIV 

The worst of it is that oui h ippiiiess in 
this life consists in always fancying we can 
be happier than we are, and the best of it 
IS that no one can make us unhappy but 
ourselves 


DLXXV 

As in a private family things cannot be 
well'conducted but in the hands of one, 
nor an army commanded by more than one 
general, so it will be found that a nation is 
invariably governed, for the time being, by 
one individual, let the form or denomination 
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of government be what it may When this 
IS considered how 'tbsurd does it appear to 

be duped and led away, as we sometimes 
are, b^ the colour of a riband or the idle dis 

tinctions ol party At the most Bourishing 
period of the Roman republic Cicero sway¬ 
ed the multitudes by the magic of his elo> 
quence At Athens Pericles did the same 
With the exception of Franklin, America 
IS ns yet too young to afford many such in¬ 
stances In Holland, so renowned for the 
freedom of its institutions, De Witt was all 
in all And in England did not Pat main 
tain his position at the helm for nearly 
wenty ycais, though occasionally he was 
left in a minoiity of the House ^ 

DLXXVI 

As in former tunes patronage was le- 
quired to aid the delivery of a foithcoining 
publication, so patronage is still required 
to pel form the same useful and meritorious 
ofhcc y the onl^ difference being that now- 
a days it is the piess which supplies the 
place of 1 high-sounding name, which used 
to ledecm ill that was woithless in. the 
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coniposUion, as W€ll as magnify that which 
might have merit, but even the approving 
voice of the press, powerful as it is, can do but 
little in pushing an author into notice unless 
the composition itself be of such a nature as 
to^aiiow up the soul of the reader and dis¬ 
turb the action of his blood, tossing it 
about this way and that, like the waters of 
Naples on the eve of a volcanic eruption 

DLXXVir 

If a flag of tiuce be sent us from above 
to speak peace to a tioubled conscience, 
shall we on that account disicgaird the award 
of man ’ By no means on the contrary, 
let us equally respect it, because human 
ordinanees, when they ‘are not contrary to 
the revealed word of God ire agreeable 
to his intentions If it be expedient to 
worship outward appeaiances, even though 
we may have secretly sinned, it is surely 
the worst sort of hypociisy not to do so 
when we know ouiselves to be innocent 
Lucretia thought the same, who, notwith¬ 
standing bei innocence, proved by an 
heroic but mist iken act that she was unable 
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to survive the odiUm of a suspicion^ ground¬ 
less as It was 


DLXXVIIl 

Lend if you have the wherewith il to do 
so hut be assured in nine cases out of ten 
)ou arc committing an innocent fraud upon 
vouiself 


DLXXIX 

Ideas generate ideas, like a potato, which 
cut in pieces, icpioduces itself in a muiti 
plied form 


DLXXX 

There is nothing more calculated to pio 
mote a cheerful and contented mind than 
the consideration that at the very moment 
we may be bewailing our own lot, wc are 
in all piobdbilitj as happy, perhaps happier 
than we may be hereafter, and actually 
enjoying as great a share of happiness as 
IS allowed to others, take the world one 
with the other 
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DLXXXI 

It IS to the Cl edit ot the age and country 
we live in tint the mere man of pleasure— 
the C'lieless and thoughtless dcbiuchee is a 
character unknown amongst us, oi if known 
we decpisc it in otheis and aie ishamed of it 
in ourselves It is tiue hat if we be not 
called upon by choice, circumstance, oi 
duty to contribute to the public weal, little 
else appears to be left to us than the grati¬ 
fication of our selfish passions at the same 
time, It cannot be denied that the using ge¬ 
neration, as compared with those that are 
gone by, are distinguished by more staid 
habits, deeper reseaich, and a more sober 
cast of mind , and the boy, who a century 
ago had not an idea beyond a top or a kite, 
may now a da^s be seen teaching bis gtand- 
father to read 


DLXXXII 

The mutual intfircoitrse of the sexes is 
essential to society Be you of which sex 
you ma^, were you surrounded only by 
those of the other sex, you would soon be 
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iired of being woishipped is i god oi god 
dess, as the case may be, ind to set up an 
idol of your own would become in its turn 
a positive want of your natuie 

DLXXXIII 

Whatever there may be of good in this 
hle^ we are m the habit (erroneously so) of 
considering it as a rights and therefore are 
not grateful font Whatever, on the othei 
hand, there may be of evil, we do not 
indeed attribute it (a singular fac t in the his 
tory of the human mind) to the crueltv and 
injustice of the Deity, but still we e^ptet 
compensation foi it in another world 

DLXXXIV 

Are you a misanthrope ^ Ungrateful 
wretch * when ninety-nine out of an hun¬ 
dred, made by the same being as yourself, 
are toiling from moining to night, and soon. 
of them half the night long, to supply youi 
wants and contribute m ^ thousand ways lo 
your comfoitand convenience Whetbci oi 
not you may be 1 ibouiing on your own pait 
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for the benefit of the public, it m*tkes no 
diffeience—the ninety nnd nine are not toil- 
ing the less for you on that account 

DLXXXV 

True religion is soapt to be misunderstood, 
that, instead** of developing, as it ought, 
the chanties of our -nature, it has bden 
known HI some instances, to harden the 
heart and dry up the sources of human 
kindness * In the ob^idnate furtherance of 
a principle, oi undei a misconception that 
God IS to be served at the expense of his 
cr&atuies, the mind is apt to be diveited 
fioin satisfying those claims and dischaiging 
those obligations which, as men and Chris¬ 
tians, we owe one to the other 

DLXXXV I 

* whose daily wants are satisfied may 

not be rii^h, but he cannot be poor 


* Hie m?iil humam a me alienum puto^ is not the 
less agreeable to the principles of Chnstianity though it 
was uttered by a heathen in an comparatively un 
f nli^hteiicd 
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DLXXXVn 

The actual transition from life to death is 
too momentary to be felt by ouiselves or 
observed by otheis of tbiBract of dying we 
may not be sensible, but, even if we arc,, 
we have only to think of Socrates <K>olly 
reasoning with thos^ about him on the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, thcnigh conscious of 
his approaching death , or, in later times, 
of Addison, who his death-bed, sent 

for some leprobatO who was related to liim, 
to show him how a Christian coul4die ’ 

DLXXXVIII 

Not a few are there who imagine them¬ 
selves (with or without reason) objects ol 
public indignation, and yet who have it in 
then power to win moie than one world, il 
such were possible, at no other expense than 
th It ot a smile Oui hearts often vo^c foi 
that which our understanding condemns 
We have the authority of Pope who, in a 
moment 9I gallaritrv was betiayed into the 
following avowal — 

If to her 5>ha,rt bome fcniaLc error^s fall 
Look in her fui and you U forget them all 
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DLXXXIX 

Whence this love of money,* that eats 
up the English nation, above any other, to 
the veiy core ^ Is it hereditaiy ^ T he in 
fliicnce of example ceitainly may do much, 
but T doubt whether any one were provident 
or money-making fiolB. the influence of ex- 
imple oi precept alone In most cases it on 
ginates in necessity, grows into i habit, be 
tomes obstinate as a chronic di<!case, till at 
length It becomes more difhcult ioi us to 
spend money than to gam it 

DXC 

1 he love of money for its ow6 sake is an 
ill absorbing and contracting piopensit^, 
tnd ^et we occasionally hear of splendid 
acts of generositv on the part of miseis, 
but then It IS generosity often of so injudi¬ 
cious aqcl morbid a character that it is no- 

^ It would cLppc u that this love of money is a feeling 
or passion (if such it may be called) totally distinct from 
the desire of a comfortable independence, since unexpec 
tod accession of weiltli^ no less than unexpected losses 
h IS been known to product insanity, and in the latter 
case -^elf destruction is no uiiusu il occuntnee 
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tiling moie than the litful gHu that por¬ 
tends the last inotuenis of the djing tap^r, 
or the atmosphere ol the Pontine marshes, 
that lulls us, IS we pass over them, into an 
agreeable but fatal sleep 

DXCI 

There is no class <iff persons so little to be 
envied as the^ who are placed by circum¬ 
stances beyond the necessity ot working, 
either by their hands or their head, for their 
livelihood Such is human nature, that a 
mind actually unemployed is a solecism,and 
those who aic not engaged in a lucrettve and 
industrious calling are not the less engaged 
in pasting then time in some other manner , 
but the great advantage which a man ot bu¬ 
siness has over the idle man, is this,—in the 
foimcr case our customeis wait upop us, if we 
think proper to leceive them, whereas, in the 
1 liter case, we are always hunting in pursuitof 
that which ifter ill, we aie not ilways able 
to fnd.like the horse, which when kept con¬ 
st intlv at woik is clothed, led, and diessed 
by the groom , but give the same horse his 
liberty by tinning him out in ^our pad- 
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dock, lud instead of being waited on by 
the grooib, he is obliged to shiit for hiaiselt 
and fare as be can 

DXCII 

A life of ease and independence is often 
a life of inconvenience and pleasure itself 
is only a relative term^,, in its very nature 
it is transient, and leaves nothing behind it 
that afFoids any real satisfaction to the ie> 
trospcctive powers of the mind , nor can 
we imagine a greatei object of pity than 
that eastern mooaich, who, it is said, being 
wearied of his exi'stence, ofieied to gne 
half his dominions to any one who might 
be ingenious enough to invent a new plea¬ 
sure 


DXCIII 

The woild is so constituted, that our 
best fiiends are often our wqrst enemies 

t worst enemies our best filends, 
in citfier case, without intending to be 
so Aie not the prospects, foi instance, 
of many i child ruined by t parent more 
indulgent thin uisC Would the Chelsea 
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pensioner be sitting at his ease and smoMog 
his pipe but for Napoleon ? 

DXCIV 

There are few passages in the litteree 
hnmamores that convey a more pleasing im¬ 
pression to the mind than the wish, as ex¬ 
pressed by Cicero when worn out with the 
cabals, ingratitude, and inquietudes of pub 
lie life, ** to fly to the end of the world 
and All up the remainder of his days in 
counting the waves of the sea —How 
Cicero would have envied a London trades 
man angling off the jett^ at Margate' 

DXCV 

Many a time have 1 sat and watched a 
child of fifteen full of joy and hope, and 
racing, as it were, against the tide pf health, 

* Such 18 the substance of the passage, the words m 
the ordinal have escaped the recollection of the ilhithot 
Pitt, daring the time that kis armies and nawes were 
asserting the ascendency of his principles in every 
quarter of the globe, is said to have passed his hours of 
relaxaUon, few a:> they were, in digging in his garden 
that overlooked the sea 
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unconscious, as yet, of this world's cares, 
and unacquainted with sorrow, even by 
name, and near by have I obseived one 
older than herself—older by many years— 
the outline of whose countenance *ind simi¬ 
larity of form proved her at onie to be the 
parent of the other But whu a contrast' 
The one in all the pride of youth nnd beauty, 
like a rose but half developed, or some 
new-born star, is never seen to move with¬ 
out d I awing after her an itmosphere of 
puie and unadulterated happiness, gilding 
the horizon all around, and conseciating 
the very ground on which she moves But 
the other—methinks 1 see now before me 
that wan and wasted cheek, with e^e so 
dim and furrowed bro:w, that tells many a 
tale of domestic care and paiental aoxitty 
Thou envious orb, that rollest in yondei 
sky—-source of nil our joy and nil our 
woe '—thpu, who enjojest perpetual youth 
whds^ all around thee wither and decaj, 
tell me tf it be not possible for thee to re¬ 
trace thy steps and cause this parent, in 
whom time has wrought such woful changes, 
to be once again like this her hght-heaited 
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ciuld of fifteen, or, it that be not pos¬ 
sible, lit thou not able Ht least O mighty 
orb to stay thy course, in older that this 
her child of fifteen, now so lovef} to be 
hold, may run her appointed race unmo¬ 
lested by woildly troubles and uninjuied by 
the sacrilegious hand of time? 

DXCVI 

Our children are our best schoolmasters 
as we advance in years A man may steal 
enough for his support if he be too idle to 
work, but he is ashamed to do so before his 
children * 


Dxcvn 

Don t vou envy that Itfdy vi ho is 

* The instances where parents are said to edneate 
their children in enme are only exceptions, and I am 
inclined to think a disposition to crime may in many 
case , ori^pnate in something little short of nesessit/ 
The executive is placed m a situation where there is 
tilde j^Om for discietion, but it is better for the philoso¬ 
phizing' mind to view things on the brighter side It is 
the first step towards fhe moral improvement of our 
species 
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covered with jewels'”’ said A to B “ No,” 
replied B, sht has more reason to envy 
me ” “ W hy f” inquired A ** Because,” 

answered B, " 1 have all the pleasure of 
admiring her jewels without the trouble of 
wearing them ” 


DXCVlll 

In women there is but one step from that 
timidity, which is the ornament of their 
sex, to a reckless indifference to the opinion 
of the world In avoiding one extreme, 
It generally happens they fall into the 
other * 


DXCIX 

May It be the good fortune of every one, 
in winding up his accounts with the world, 
to be able to say, * the wrong 1 may have 
done has been done unintentionally, and 
the good 1 mav have done, be it ever so 
little, has at least been commensurate with 
mv means and opportunities ” 

* Napoleon is saad to have observed, **• Women when 
bad are worse than nMn *' 
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DC 

What mny be best for other nations con¬ 
cerns only themselves, but the English 
nation is lost as a nation from the moment 
It becomes blind to the necessity of a free 
press, or should be wanting in spirit to de¬ 
fend II *it all hazard, if ive must fight, it 
were surely better to empty our quarrels on 
the arena of a newspaper, rather than spill 
onr blood on the London pavement. That 
it occasionally may be mnde subservient to 
the greatest nonsense or the vilest scur¬ 
rility, IS no argument against it—we have 
no right to argue against the use of a thing 
from the abuse of it * Viewing it in the 


* Give the people an opportunity of irenting their 
complaintb, well founded or ill founded, through the 
medium of the public pnnts, and you will rob sedition 
of half Its poison The fiability to have their acts freebr 
ammadverted upon is the purchase money which is paid 
by public characters (and it is mth public characters 
alone that we are supposed to know anything about) for 
the privilege they enjoy for mounting in high places 
If It be objected tliat those public prints, which are 
written With no other view thmi to please and ad min i s ter 
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most unfa\ourable light, it is, it lenst, the 
less of mo evils Nothing is sate without 
It, laws ma\ be made one day and repealed 
the next but a free press, as iai as it lepre- 
sentspublic opiniou, is the moial itinosphen 
without which the laws themselves cannot 
exist 


DCI 

On questions of state a great man may 

to the taste of the lo^er orders of society, arc tlir only 
pnnts which fall into their hand^ and art greedily de 
voured by them, I would say in reply, that tin T nglish 
even the least educated of them, are a calculating and 
discnmmating people, and there are few who are not 
capable of exercising a certain degree of judgement 
on any question affecting the public welfare Wht 
iher, however, a fiee press be on the whole more pro 
ductive of harm than of good, intellect, or rather educa 
tion, has taken such rapid strides of late years in this 
country that it is idle to attempt to shackle the press 
and still more to crush it Whether or not, after a 
senes of years, we may haseafter relapse again into the 
benighted ignorance of ^ the dark age^' is another 
question, and a question that does not concern us, but 
in the present enlightened age, to say to the press, thus 
far shall thou go and no further,' is an 'ict worthy only 
of an idiot or a madman 
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cliange hts opinions and lose none of liis 
greatness, bat a little man must be obsti 
nate, even in the wrong, if he wish not to 
be less than he is 


DCll 

How useful and convenient mankind are 
one to the other * Where would MttCenas 
ha\e been without Horace to eulogize him 
in verse** Where would the poet-laureate 
himself have been without Msecenas to 
patronize him ^ and where would the Au¬ 
gustan age Itself have been but for the 
patronage of the one and the flattery of 
the other ■* 


DCHI 

It IS in the forgetfulness of our sorrows 
that our happiness mainly consists How 
wisely, aye, and how mercifully has it been 
ordained, that time, powerless as it is to 
make us forget wfaat is past, is still powerful 
enough, by means of some spell of its own, 
to make our misfoitunes less, or rather to 
make us more equal to bear them 
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DCIV 

Like a musliroom whose progress to ma' 
turity we observe not, Pitt made but one 
stride from his cradle to manhood There 
was a boy of the name of Pitt, but Pitt 
was never a boy Inheriting his father*s 
talents, if not the love of power which gene¬ 
rally accompantaa them, he was endowed 
by nature with an intellect remarkably pre¬ 
cocious, and It was the wear and tear of 
his gigantic mind, baffled as he occasionally 
was in his political calculations, that ter¬ 
minated his short but eventful career 
Suited to the times he lived in, as the times 
he lived in were equally suited to him, he 
was formed by nature to act upon a stage 
commensurate with his capacity He 
would have been cramped to death in the 
orbit of Mercury or even of Vmua, the 
orbit in which we ourselves revolve was 
scarcely sufflcient to contain him 

DCV 

There is more weakness than wickedness 
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in man The one only proves ns to be 
human and ought to treated with indnl 
gence, the other is a disease we most euhei 
conquer or fly from 


DC VI 

The poor are not poor if they envy not 
those who are richer than themselves No 
one'can be ill if he imajgsne himself to be 
well If we rise in the morning and feel 
ourselves unhappy, depend upoo it we are 
so, if, on the following morning, we are 
heard to say that our feelings are altered 
for the better, who can contradict us i 

DCVII 

Yes, true as there is a sun in heaven, hap* 
piness IS an article of faith, we can no mwe 
thrust a remnant of happiness on our neigh¬ 
bour against his will, than we can-dispos 
sess another of such happiness as he re¬ 
ligiously believes himself to possess 

DCVIII 

When we see people hunting each other 
down in the world, we ought to think more 
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charitably of others ihnn to suppose that it 
aribcs from wanton malice on the part of 
the pursuer It is to be presumed that in 
all cases there is a peisonai interest to gra¬ 
tify, and which can onl^ be giatified at the 
expense of another Women show no 
mcicy to women who iie prettier than 
themselves, and a man views with compla¬ 
cency a blow which is dealt to another, 
deservedly oi not so, who stands in his way 
in the pursuit of an) object he may h tve in 
view 


DUX 

11 )our he dill be impaired b) moral 
ciuses. It 18 by moral causes alone that it 
will again be restored 

DCX 

Physical remedies are alwajs at hand, 
but epmpared to moral remedies, over 
which we have no controul, the) are but 
as dust in the balance 


DCXI 

It is woithy only ol i barbarian to be 
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incapable of lovtni; but it i!> unworthy ot 
a wi»e man to be actuailj in love Love ' 
insipid as life would be without thee thou 
ait but ill adapted to the shiveiintr climate 
ol a scK-denying world 

DCXII 

In recoiding a thought which may have 
come across our mind, how often do we 
fondle ourselves into a belief that we aie 
working a miracle for posterity, when it is 
probable that the same thought is destined 
to live no longer than morning dew, or die 
111 whispers like eeolian harps 

DCXIII 

Political economy, considered asascience, 
lb so far different fiom all the otheis, that, 
in the foiiner, we have no self-evident pro> 
positions or ixioms to assume (as is the 
case III the other sciences) and on which 
we can proceed to iigue,^ and the dangei 
of placing politic il powei in the hands of 
the ignoriAt and nnieflecting arises fiom 
their not considering the wide difference 
that exists between justice and expediency. 
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and thntone and the same act inny be morally 
right but politically wrong, and vice versa 
Hence it may happen that in legislating for 
the country, we may, even with the best 
intentions, occasionally commit the most 
palpable and fatal mistakes The essence 
of good government mainly consists in go¬ 
verning others after the fashion to which 
they have been accustomed Habit renders 
the heaviest chains comparatively light and 
easy to bear if 1 were a horse, for in¬ 
stance, 1 would rather remain in the hands 
of my first master, though be might be occa¬ 
sionally severe, than change my owner every 
day in the week England boasts of her Par¬ 
liament, and not without reason Austria, 
on the other hand, laughs a parhament to 
scorn Austria ~ happy Austria—Austria, 
living tinder a government arbitrary in form 
but patriarchal in practice—Austria with 
but one pohtiCal creed, and undivided, as 
she IS, in the unity of her faith—Austria, I 
say, beholds with uplifted hands the stoutest 
hearts on our pwn sOil mangled and torn 
to pieces yeiUr i^er^yhar by the keen-edged 
se^ritv of the press, ahd the virulence of 



party spirit Time and circumstances may 
work changes in political institntions for 
the woifi^, I admit, as well as for the bet> 
ter, hut 1 doubt the expediency as 1 mis¬ 
trust the durability of such changes as are 
brought about in times of excitement and 
agitition, propounding remedies often more 
fatal than the evils they profess to re¬ 
move 


DCXIV 

** The enl that men do lives after them 
The good is oft mteired with their bones'— 

If Shakspeare*s assertion be well founded, 
but reason and experience incline us to a 
different belief When we die, all personality 
dies with us->we are no longer otyects of 
feai, objects of envy, objects of distrust, or 
objects of censure, we are as.incapable of 
attack as we are of defence^ and it is on 
that account when we are dead our more 
redeeming qualities are sure to rise to the 
surface, and our memory is tieated with 
indulgence not more fur the good we may 
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liavedone than lor thciiarin we aic no longei 
ibic u> do 


DCXV 

The motives of oar actions arc always 
concealed from others, and are often un¬ 
known to ourselves 

DCXVI 

Old age with a good constitution is more 
to be desired than youth without the means 
ol enjoying it 


DCXVIJ 

The disproportion of the property of A, 
as compared to that of B, would sink into 
insignificance if we considered the diffe¬ 
rence that so often exists between a nominal 
lent-roll and the grist that actually comes to 
the mill 


DCXV III 

Men in high stations would do well to 
consider that the hom’tge ostensibly paid to 
themselves amounts to little more than— 
** How I should like to have a few of the 



good things which you at present have the 
power of dispensing ’ 

DCXIX 

Canovas Venus was concealed in the 
womb ot the shapeless block long before 
Canova was born, though it remained for 
the artist to give breath to her nostrils, ex> 
pression to hei features and new graces to 
hei form so it is with the powers of the 
mind, which would often lie doiinant were 
they not called into action by circumstance 
and oppoitunity 


DCXX 

Circumstance and Opportunity, 
You are known to me only bv hear¬ 
say, never having seen jou in mv life, ^ou 
]>resided, as I am told, at my birih, and 
have never quitted me since, as 1 know 

I im. Circumstance and Oppoitupity, 
Lvei, your obedientseivani. 

In spite oj myself* 

DCXXI 

Persecuted '—-If you be strong in the 
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goodness ot your cause, legard not the 
shafts of the world, as on other occasions 
you wou'd do well not to allow yourselves 
to be misled by encomiums that might be 
equally undeserved To persecute id youi 
turn IS scarcely worth your while, even 
were you justified lu doing so, but under any 
circumstances, feel satisfied that as between 
armies met in the field who never saw each 
other before^ there can be no such thing 
as enmity, so between man and man par> 
ttaliues may exist, but enmity, which is 
unknown as an instinct, is, even in oui 
social state, nothing more than the love of 
oorselves in disguise 

DCXXII 

To outstrip virtue is impossible—the most 
we can do is to travel by her side 

DCXXIII 

The world may condemn for the sake 
of efxample, the world will forgive for the 
sake of themselves 
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DCXXIV 

Sms of omission are as heinous iti a 
tnoial sense as are sins of commission in 
ihe eye of civil polity 

DCXXV 

If you have done wrong belie not your 
(onscience by concealing it from yourself^ 
but purchase your redemption by doing 
t,wice as much good 

DCXXVI 

If we were to live to twice seventy years 
of age, we should know is little of ourselves 
IS we do 'It the present inomeuL, let our age 
be what It in'iy 


DCXXVI I 

An individual may paint his own likeness 
by means of a looking-glass, but there is 
no looking-glass which is capable of shew¬ 
ing us the form md dimensions of our mind 
ind the source of our actions 
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DCXXVIll 

The peiiod at which the iiitellectu li as 
well as the coiporenl powers arrive at m Pu¬ 
rity IS different in different individuals 

DCXXIX 

Like a younq eagle trying the stiength 
of Its wings on the mountain top, the mind 
of man may be seen to advance, stage by 
stage mistrustful at fiist but gathering 
courage on the way , and strengthened by 
the veiv difficulties which oppose its pro- 
giess, It marches on with jierfectabihty for 
Its guide, until it reaches the outpost, wheie 
It is w lined by perfection to pioceod no fur¬ 
ther 


DCXXX 

Of ill oul friends no one is so apt to 
be neglected as a hulfpenny^ forgetting, as 
we do, that i fifty pound note is nothing 
more than so in my hilfpciue 


JJCXXXI 

Accept txeiy lliint, ih it isoffeied to 3011 
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but credit no one can be ruined by living 
on his means *ilone 

DCWXII 

Nothing more cleaily demonstrates the 
force of parental affection than the prover- 
bi il injustice of a step mother 

DCXXXIIl 

A thousand associations, besides duty, 
may attach a man to his offspiing, but a 
woman, in loving her offspiing, obeys an 
instinct 


DCXXXIV 

Our home is not where we arc, but where 
we wish to be 


DCXXXV 

They who cmigiate to foreign paits have 
seldom a better reasoa for doing so than 
til It of dying from one devil into the arms 
of aiiothei 


DCXXXVJ 

1 he iiiiiid iiid oui iftectioiis iic two dif- 
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ferent beings , if the occupation of the one 
be essenti il to our happiness> the occupation 
of the other is not less so 

DCXXXVII 

Respect yourself, and tlie respect of the 
world IS suie to follow at youi heels 

DCXXXVIII 

Evperience is tlte soul of judgment 

DCXXXIX 

Judgment is the faculty of seeing in the 
daik 
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NO 

Absiractionj mental efTects of 311 

Abusis political remarks on 81 

Act as if you were always observed 86 

ActiUf^ and actors^ why so attractive O 

-otiservations on 11 

Actions^ difficulty of as3i{«ning reasons for our 10 

—■ - different consequences of the same 153 

- on the motives of our 420 

-, pride the source of our 425 

-, morality and criminality of, on what de 

pendent 459 

-, motives of our, often unknown to our 

selves 615 

Affecitony parental, force of 632 

-, maternal, an instinct 683 

Affectlonsy women give up all their 188 

--misplaced like an instrument out of 

tune 228 

— ■ the, always engaged with our own con 
sent 373 

difference between them and the mind 636 
Affe the, cen orious and licentious 271 

AU is for the best 114, 341 

Amhtttony proper object of 234 

Angela arc of either sex 190 

Animals wickedness of cruelty to 2, 230 

—, mistake respecting our use of 2 

-perhaps have foresight fluid reflection 392 

-- have means of intercommunication 483 

——, man s dominion over them an uaurpa 

tion 523 

Annotntuma compared to a cab 333 

Antictpatingy on the power of 392 

Appearances should be preserved 505 677 

Arguments unnecessarily accumulated 382 

Artstocracffy the, unpaid benefit conferred by 381 



Aristocracy^ pride of^ in all degrees in T nglaiid 3B2 

-, wretched state of a poor 54JB 

Aristoci aiical feeling benehcial to I^ngland 244 

Arty cause of value of objects of 240 

Articles the Thirty nine remarks on 560 

ArtSj the Fine^ fortunate circumstance for th( 570 

- Circean influence of the 290 

Ashamed ot being ashamed 281 

Assemblies reflections on large pleasure 651 

Authors^ who are the most successful 302 

-, cause of the failure of 123 

■ self delusion of 612 

Awaking not a matter to be accounted for 36 

- unhappiness felt on, cause of 179 

Bacon maxim of, controverted 278 

Badges of honour suspicions excited by 2 >1 

Baillie Dr quotation from 104 

Barter, every thing a subject of 516 

Beggar^ good reply of a 194 

Benevolence^ pain arising from checking 148 

Bible the and Shakspeare, seldom read through 120 
Blushes common to all men 347 

Body what is the nature of the 297 

Book the most pleasing kind of 269 

- ( harles J lox s mode of beginning a 221 

Books few ideas contained in 113 

- what they are 419 

—, on the motives for reading 420 

Both in the wrong 42 

Brandy in pudding decision respecting 242 

Brtde meeting with a 211 

Bristol, bishop of speech of the 333 

Brougham lord, speech of 196 

Brute cieation haie means of intercommunication 481 

-man s dominion over the, an usurpa 

tioii 523 

Bull John happy at a ta\ ern dinner 309 

-and hIB cork jacket 251 

Biisiness, l rroncous proverb re specting men of 503 
Busy and idle man, diflertnce between the 167 
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No 

Hyroily lord, why so much admired 129 

Calvin criminal with respect to Servetus 203 

Candtdy be wholly so or not at all 227 

Canino prince ot remark by the 422 

Cannings lollowed the track of Castlereagh 246 

- remarks on 262 

Castlereagh and differently judged 246 

Catherine of RusstUy anecdote of 285 

Causes of effects not always traceable 433 

Caution the tactic of inferior minds 206 

- too much should be avoided 270 

Censun often unjust 469 

( hance is the unknown God 320 

Changes are always opposed 83 

-, danger ot making m times of excitement 613 

Charactei public and private, difference between 224 

- man fated to be ever in 225 

Chess perfect happiness of a life long game at 664 
Childhood and manhoody liappiness of, compared 325 
Childten our our best schoolmasters 696 

Christianity the ceremonial of, borrowed from my 

thologv 12 

-the substance of civilization 324 

-the oxj^en of the moral world 348 

- reason for acting according to 379 

Churchy paying arrears of going to 126 

- , a national, es ential 500 

Churches existed before the time of Glirist 12 

Ctceroy a pleasing passage from 694 

Circumstance and oppoi tunity call forth the mental 

powers 619 

--- address to 620 

Circumstancesy the force of governs Lngland 384 

City a large the best place to be alone 849 

CivUizatwHy politeness the shadow of 324 

-—-Christianity, the snbstance of 324 

Civilized uorld the all one family 647 

Cold in winter remarks on 263 

Companyy unpleasant, inj8ti*y of 22 
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NQ 

Competition the cause of modern wonders 402 

Conclusions hasty to be a\oided 60 

Conscience a guide for future conduct 491 

-a warning, not a punishment 407 468 

-our best friend 463 

Consciences of men vary greatly in sensibility 110 

Consolatton in misery 454 

Comtitution the human, may be spoiled but not 

mended 34 

Contentment deprecated 437 

Country^ our effect of serving 430 

-delight of retiring to the 217 

Courage mor^ and physical, nearly allied 44 

-, erroneous basis of th4 merit of 56 

-- variously evinced 97 

■ —. . improved by education 127 

-all, negative 134 

-, illustration of 137 

■ ■ - like a cner s bell 149 

-, stimulants to 161 

- assumed for the occasion 253 

- and fear y whence 267 

-like a darned stocking 337 

- glove 338 

-- the razor fear the beard 340 

- j two kinds of 362 

Courtshipf gratification of all enjoyed by tho fe 

male 156 

Coward every man one at heart 339 

Cowardice lying an act of 398 

Coxcomb j illustration of a 212 

Credit, benefit of 482 

-, refuse to accept 631 

Crime violence the main characteristic of 662 

Cruelty not natural to man 48, 56 

Dancing not made for man 494 

Danger circumstances which diminish or exagge 

rate 99 

Day proper mode of begjsimiig &ud ending the 293 
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NO 

Dead, the, sometimes too little appreciated IIQ 

- consolation from cherishing^ the me 

mory of 514 

Death not always felt 4 

-, absurdity of fearing 16D 440 

- not the king of terrors 269 

-, love of life mistaken for fear of 441 

- what it IS 467 

- certain only from analogy 485 

-, apostrophe to 492 

-, expectation of the only evil in dying 499 

-, arguments m favour of, 607, 508, 609, 610, 511 

612 613 

-, few Christians but belie their faith with 

respect to uI8 

- consolation with respect to 687 

-- punishment of hope of the abolition of the j52 

Debauchee and his bride 284 

Decision, wisdom of postponing our 300 

Deity the, present in hell 50 

-, never an object of reproach 162 

- query respecting the sex of 190 

--, why we are not ashamed in the pre 

sence of 316 

--, on the existence of 601 

-, death a proof of the wisdom and good 

ness of 609 

—- doubt respecting the displeasure of 520 

merit of a skilful 160 

Devotee his choice consisten 480 

Dialogue political, in a dream 619 

Didactic and argumentative worka, diffuseness of 382 

Die why men are unwilling to 269 

Difficulties moral and physical not a r&hson for 

complaining 465 

Digestion, influence of 92 

Discernment,'power of, distinguishes one man from 

another 344 

Divorci defence of 368 

Do unto others &c merit of the injunction 470 
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NO 

Doubt bpnclit of cl n to prisoner^ 291 

Doubting extreme to bt avoided 209 

Dt (am a political dinlo^ue lu a ol9 

Di esSy perversion of the purpose of 26 

-should not be too much relied on by females 240 

- observations on 539 

Duelling id van ta^^e and disadvantage of 7 

-impossibility of preventing 82 

-a contr ict 164 

properly disc hi r^ed the basis of happiness 91, 98 

-we owe to all men 303 

- public and priv itc, conflicting claims of 427 

-to ourselves rtCneral neglect of 436 

Dut]f and interest mostly in unison 43 

fating and drinking supports and destroys life 3u 

-to exce s a pernicious intoxication 378 

fducation gencr ili s a betlci kina of courage 127 

-^ a prejudice 142 

- benefit ot 211 

- makes iis whdt we are 256 

-not to be meddled with by government 622 

-of the nursery the seed time of the mind 554 

Eloquence is poetry in prose 294 

Emigration miseries of 205 

-general reason for 635 

Emiltus I auius observation of 177 

England compared to a spider 78 

- ni( nt and defc et of 175 

—■ must ever be great 208 

- an aristoeratieal nation 244 382 

- governed by the force of circumstances 384 

- with all thy faults 1 love thee 386 

- j industry causes the ascendency ot 418 

- will always be independent 675 

English conductor the, as to money 155 

- extreme predilection of the for sporting 21^ 

- higher and lower classes of, cannot amal 

gam ate 244 

Enmity the love of oniself in disguise 621 

Envy not necessarily a hostile feeling 37 
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NO 

Fnvytng \ r( asou for not #97 

Equality a solecism 96 

^ rrrmc malic m Plat one a dangerous moral 43G 

EiioVy dxdiciiUy ot acknowledging 27«f 

< Est modus zn rebus a true adage 207 

Evil produt tive of good 29 

-necessary to the existence of gratitude 117 

- origin of illustrated 370 

-and good, mixture of, difiicult to be accounted 

for 453 

I^xcellencL uothino positive in 556 

F xcitement use and danger oi 406 

Pxecutzons public bad edects of 176 

Existence is conditional 131 

- —^ men s and women s measure of 178 

- folly of 4 uarrc]ling with our 434 

Expediency bad qualities of 162 

■ ■ ■■ --synonymous with choice of evils 401 

Experience like the shadow of a spire 375 

■■ -the soul of judgment 638 

EacultteSy intellectual and coi-poreal, on the matu 

nty of 628 

Emlings the beneht gained by avoiding 319 

Fallibility is the general inolhfr 326 

EamCy love ot n iturc and eflect of 490 

•- j posthumous th( most v iluable 563 

‘ breeds conU mpt proved by matrimony 38 

1 asliwn the world s master of the ceremonies 346 

- synonyiuoiib with public opinion o72 

-indescribable 571 

Faults discovery of past no security against future 58 
Iavours unsolicited, should be accepted 521 

i ear meant to be predominant to reason 150 

-and courage whence 267 

- 18 the bcT-id courage the razor 340 

jF eeling^ described 541 

1 me arts^ Circcan influence of the 290 

- foiinnate ciicunistance for the 570 

Fust step all the diilicuUy a true proierb 24# 

Flattery^ when most grateful 94 
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NO 

Fool ou llie confession of being a 38H 

Forgiveness here and hereafter 250 

Fortune not making is double spending 252 

Fouch anecdote of 

Fox C J y his inode of reading a book 321 

Frame a feeble, often united with a strong mind 292 
Free agencyy illustration of 408 

•-and necessity, how to reconcile 460 

Freedonvy political, well understood in Cngland 175 
French, admirable practical philosophy of the 13 

Frenchman witty reply of a 160 

Ffenchmen and Fnglishmen different sociability of 236 
Friend apostrophe to a departed 442 

Friends often enemies and %ice versa 693 

Friendship not always caused by similarity ot taste 40 

GaUantry a voluntary tribute 473 

Game laws absurdity of the 162 

--remarks on the 532 

Generation the present improved 681 

Genius men of live in an atmosphere of their own 170 
Gentility, advantages of 449 

Otfts of nature and fortune no reason for being proud 5 
GleUy sequestered, delights of a 411 423 

God always a friend 286 

Good tempery remarks on 19 

- great, must often be produced by evil 229 

Good intentions, benefit derived from 307 

Good and evil, mixture of difficult to be accounted 
for 453 

—-, human notions respecting 683 

Governments despotic and free, compared 67 

Gratitude occasioned by evil 147 

Great the homage paid to the, is given from inte 

rested motives 618 

-men defined 267 

Greatness, what is essential to 80 

Crey, Lari, animadversions on 359 

liahit, man the creature of 10 

- convenience and inconvenience of 143 
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NO 

Habits torpedo hkc cfiects of 429 

Halfpenny iinwisc neglect of a 630 

Happiness real) how enjoyed 68 

-f human a contiadiction 71 

- in our own hands 79 

———, recipe for obtaining 132 

- a post reached with difficulty 180 

- our not to be purchased at a neighbour s 

i xpensc 204 

- of each individual is his world 233 

-- not secured by riches 305 895 

-of children and men compared 325 

--occupation necessary to 370 

-from conscience depends on self 414 

-public not diminished by private irregu 

larities 416 

-what constitutes 471 

-not to be given by sensual pleasures 472 

- mainly consists in iorgettiug sorrows 603 

— - an article of faith 607 

Hate has always a pre existing cause 413 

Healthy on what it depends 40 

- never perfect 57 

——) preservation of justifies selfishness 62 

— - always pursued) but never attained 73 

— -) means of recovering 105 

- impaired by moral caubeS) remedy for 609, 610 

——— and virtue siniiJarity between 243 

Heart the, often votes contrary t y the understanding 588 
Heartless man and woman difference of 15 

Heat and cold depend on the air 21 

Hell presence of the Deity in 50 

Home where it really is 634 

Honesty a scarce commodity 529 

H'^nour is the golden call 16 

——, definition of 59 

> treated dishonourably 3^5 

Hope the prince of sceptic s 47 ^ 

—- and fear the elements of happiness 71 

-occ ibionally enciiHe‘!i man 301 

Human natitu studied m boeicly 64 
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NO 

Human rau Iht^ hds degenerated lt>^ 

Hume Davul remai k made by 521 

Hunger and tint si not felt at once 101 

— ' - diilerence betv» een 242 

Idea the new born 447 

Ideas the circulation of, absolutely necessaiy 426 

- are like potatoes 579 

Idle man and busy man difference between the 167 

- men pitiable objects 591 

Idleness wasteful nature of 327 

Ignorance and knowledge^ too much 265 

ImageSy forgotten 478 

Imagination too powerful for reason 158 

Immortality reflections on 401 

Imposing upony best means of 145 

Imposstbilitiesy two desirable 448 

Improvidencey melancholy consequences of 74 

Incitilitpy best means of encountering 366 

Independence absolute, an impossibility 52 85 

Independent life an often an inconvenient one 592 

IndigestioHy influence of 02 

. . , bad consequences arising from 158 

Jndwidualy a distinguished, effect produced by 371 

Inferiors should not be quarrelled with 18 

- duty of kindness to 221 

Influence means of obtaining 312 

Institutions cannot be perfect 84 

Instruments and airs variety of 133 

Insult an, the worst of injuries 14 

-, conduct on receiving 157 

-must not be overlooked 432 

Intellect a strong united with a feeble frame 292 

Intel est and duty mostly in unison 43 

-too strong for courage 161 

- not malice, the c inse of people hunting 

down i ach other 608 

Intoxication variously pioduced 541 

Ii regularttieSy private, aflect not public happiness 416 

Jealousy mutual lo\r ^d^els( to 100 



fealotisy not always fdt in love 445 

fudfftmnt LXpenenit. tlie soul ol (i3U 

-(letinition of 039 

-, seify diiliculty of 77 

Kings disadvantage arising from 497 

Knowledge^ kind of not learned at uni\ ersities 237 

-no longer power 238 

--, perfe( t, effect of 407 

-of ourselves unattainable 026 

Knowles^ Sheridany quotation from 304 

Labour in the morning of life 318 

Languages, all of one family 8 

Ijaw case of the uncertainty of 42 

— not the perfection of reason 112 

Laws a great man ometimes above 300 

- the like a jealous mistress 404 

Lending a traud upon oneself 578 

Libel law, remarks on the 451^ 515 

Liberty the soul of love 28 

-impossible without a free press 75 

-, civil and natural^ by whom enjoyed 397 

- , political, a phantom as to the great mass 546 

L{fe, man not always sensible to the departure of 3 
-, a succession of stimulants 6 

, public and private difference of 31 

- supported and destroyed by eating and drinking 35 

—, laws regulating, a proof of a deity 51 

- cironeously supposed to be thought first in value 65 

-, variableness of opinion as to the value of 210 

-- , may the sun of set gloriously 266 

— what it IS 439 

- a gift for which we ought to be th inkful 496 

—— the worst and best in 574 

Literature modern estimate of 322, 323 

Live contrive to 133 

Iocke on innate ideas doubt respecting 113 

Lote generally an effect in wonn n 4 

— disippointiiKiit 111 tontii^^lfd with foned 

niairii^i 20 
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NO 

hove liberty Ibe soul of 28 

-unreqmtccl, diflirully of sustain msi 53 

- various kinds ot 107 

-- of progeny a/afon de purler 168 

TT '— of men jand wduien contrasted 185 180, 187, 189 

101 231 331, 335, 308, 391 

-unlike Civil ng4ts 187 

-which we cannot return is ubeks^ 1/92 

-, poetry the language of 288 

-and hatred natural m tincts 405 

-may exist without a reason 413 

-IS a woman s religion 448 

—— at what point free from jealousy 445 

-lb a delightful dream 484 

- a selfish passion 504 

ill adapted to i self dcnyiUe, world 611 

/kwer, the silence of a more painful than his anger 268 

- choose one for a who has loved 479 

Lovers attentions, difierc nt eflect of male and female 537 
Loving and bang loved diflercucf of 103 

Luther febo much of a blood hound 203 

Luxun^i not exclusively to the rich 151 

Lying meanness and folly of 329 330, 393 

Mcfyorif ICS right in *i conventional sense 389 

Man the creature of habit 10 

-, heartless, a brute 15 

—•—, nch, effect of sickness and disease on the 46 

-not naturally cruel 48 

-- error committed in estimating 57 

—— prO(^ress of the career of 77 

-, matrimony a means with 128 

-disposed to fly from hunself 160 

-a dream 182 

- love of, contrasted with weiueu s 18 # 186, 187 

189, 1 

- eveiy one has his weaknc s 

- occupation itidispensible to «kj 

-- the r unpOBilion of 3«/3 

-m ‘iocittv the property ol aiiolhii 3 #7 

- inastxt ofnatm ind fUKly 109 
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Mtin arrogance and weaki^es^ of 462 

*■ — ■ the most unconsclonal^le of robbers 

-of pleasiiri a character now almost extinct fi61 

-more weak than wicked Cirt 

Mankind all ou^ht to be conaidefeS as relations 15j 

-mutually necessary 602 

Mannery b rencli and Fnglisfa contrasted 207 

j!?/ci7 riage foi ced, worse than disappointed love 20 

-, necessity of dissolving 358 

Mamed all are 364 

-people, a species of hypocrisy in 444 

Matches^ unequal, instances of 283, 284 

Match making correct notions as to 
Malnmvnml happiness importance of 223 

Mail tmony proves that familianty breeds oonb nipt 38 

— , on the dissolution of 60 

-, different motives of man and wotpan for 128 

- in some instances an immoral act 174 

-, evils of thi. parties sole judges of the 177 

-like a moude trap 236 

- a state which admits of no compromise 345 

Mtals observations on ^ 242 

Means mistaken for ends 480 

- ac]\ anlage of living on your 6II 

Medicine a tcmjKirary ex^iedient 39 

Meditations on past days 49-1 

Melody and harmony comparison respecting 11^ 

Men all slaves of some one 312 

Mind^ sleep the fallow of the 20 

«- — images of the, like Danae « golden shower 261 

-, coi tented means ot procuring a 580 

- — , no mirror foi the 627 

- and affections difference of the 626 

Misanthropy^ ingratitude of 584 

Mtsir^ ^haiactcr ofiliS generosity of a 690 

9 th indicates yoath rather tlioii happiness 68 

takes unavoidable 51 

Modesty the test of merit 139 

--enibelhshes meiit 104 

Money loved but leadily p irted with by the L.nglish I to 
-- hi of ft cont gious disease o28 



J oney lout oj an all absorbing propensity 
_hence originating 

Mot als and law^ hctions in 
iSJother virtue derived from our 

__ and child, pictuie of a 

Motives man> for one act 
)Jwuiic the only universal language 
— on the invention of 
>■— compared to a dram 

Musital instruments, remarks on the invention ot 


o8J 

'iOO 

81 

400 

i95 

2til 

27 

219 

44rY 

569 


A awe effects of changing a 
'Napoleon anecdote of 

__— pas given by him to the Pope s nuncio 

_— and Castlereagh differently judged 

--- proud of his code 

___ doubt respecting the courage of 

--, saying of 

-- speech of 

___ message of, to \lexander of Russia 

Nuiitns invariably governed by 
Nature, human, mdeh the same m all 

-- gives nothing away 

__ uniformity of, consolatory effect of the 

_ wise provision of, as to pleasure and pain 

Necessity and free agency, how to reconcile 
Needle use of the, disgraceful to man 
Netphbour^ means of offending and propitiating your 

NeUoHy Lord, anecdote of 
————, disobedience of oiders by 

Newspapers good style of the 
Newton^ Sir I quotation from 
Night the time for reflection 
No and yeSf change in the meaning of 
Notse unremitted definition of 
Novelty the univerbal object of search 


476 

123 

235 

^4b 

248 

330 

400 

130 

^63 

57, 

250 

422 

471 

544 

460 

lib 

111 

2bb 

390 

328 

301 

300 

289 

352 

331 


Obedtenu sometimes ptrfefw to eminence 
Objects not pursued solely for themselves 
Otcasions great, make great men 
Occupation indispeubablc to man 


2t>l 

17 

257 

30b 
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^o 

Occupation necessary tu happiness S70 

Old aff£ sometimes better than youth 016 

Oppositvm begets opposition 220 

Opinion^ public similes respt cting 215 

-- - > .y the real governor BOB 

Opinions who may change and who not 601 

€}rgan , on the number of our 299 

Osnan remarks on 526 

OurselvcH most to blame 280 

Pam and pleasm e nearly allied 218 

Paley on hapfjiness correctness of 370 

Parliament cause which cramps the energies of 144 

-a good arena for the reasoning powers 328 

Partyf fundamental principles of 438 

Passton and prejudice hostile to right judging 567 

Passttas assumed and conti oiled 260 

- always in the wron^ 279 

-, value of being taught to master the 308 

- like fire 431 

Pastime all of a negative character 17 

Patronage still necessary to authors 576 

Paul St quotation from 304 

Peerage necessity ot keeping a 359 

PeerSf house of, honourable conduct of the 359 

- remarks on the prerogative of creating 359 

Peitszie people not unhappy 98 

Philosiphy ot the French admirable 13 

——— manifested in a crowd 273 

Pistol^ the, fights 247 

Pittf Mr on the ministry of 385 

—- character of 804 

Pity origin of 95 

Pleasing nobody and everybody 138 

Pleasure and pam essential to each other 72 

-wise mixture of 477 

- often expressed by tears 238 

Pleasures^ sensual, not sufficient for happiness 472 

Poetry rather in the idea than the words 171 

-19 the language of love 288 

'■■■■ a species of eloquence 291 
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N<jr 

PolUits^ not morals, the business of parliament 144 

-the religion of individuals 350 

PolUencss the shadow of civilisation 334 

Polytheism^ remarks on 498 

Poor the not poor unless envious 006 

Pope s nuncio^ pas given to the by Napoleon 236 

P&pularilyy merit of sacrificing 202 

Power IS a trust 369 

-a mysterious described 480 

Powers ]ihysica1 and intellectual, inverse ratio of 387 
Preface difficulty of writing i » 

Prejudice too much decried 142 

■■ --popular on submission to 56b 

Prejudices not without use 211 

-— early almost ineradicable 458 

Press freedom of the, indispensable to liberty 75, 515 

630, bOO 

. — the dispenser of patronage 576 

fks daily, necessary to our social existence 531 

■ --, information and amusement from the 533 

PridCj insult wounds our 14 

- least under our controul 296 

-, the weakness of 316 

- a permanent attendant 317 

-, what would become of us without 360 

-, everything may be resolved into 403 

-the source of all our actions 425 

-, various singular effects of 450 

- and vanity, difference of 549 

Principles political often a contradiction in terms 146 
Prisoner^ on giving the benefit of a doubt 

to a 291 

Pnvatum a mode of teaching humanity to the rich 550 
Profession advantage of having a 66 

Pr^essional people like thieves, &c 25 

Property destroys harmony among relatives 90 

-, the appearance of often delusive 617 

Prose poetry and poetical prose 52«/,^26 

ProstituteSy advantage enjoyed by 342 

Promdence^ wisdom of is to wealth 29 

Publicf the, worse than a pistol 249 
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MO 

Public character the property of tht country A A 

- happiness not injured by privdU irre^^ulaii 

ties 

- opinion influence of 215 

-the real governor 398 

-synonymous with fashion 572 

- taste like little rmma 368 

- ttriue one last act of 262 

- worship the higher classes most punctual at 421 

- and private duties conflicting claims of 427 

Quamllingy directions for 18 

Hank and fortune value of 456 

Readitt*^ inutility of in certain cases 538 

Reason often defeated 22^ 

Reflection and thoughtfulness defined 276 

Rejorm consequences arising from the 415 

Religion 18 education par ercellente 6 y 

——, a new one wanting 202 

-extremes often meet in 241 

-the politics of the state -150 

- - - criterion by which to judge of a 417 

-writers against established, usually not 

disinterested 461 

-on what depends the elBciency of 534 

-, true often misunderstood t t#85 

*-- and honour 16 

Religions all of the same family 8 

Religious institutions arc political institutions 560 

Remedies physical not equal to moral 610 

Respect self gains lespect 637 

Rest an earnest of S11 

Rhapsody a 506 

Rich the, not idle 17H 

- - - not exclusive possessors of luxuries 1*84 

- most heavily taxed 280 

-- we may be so by imagining it 396 

Rick and pool , the state of the compared 69 

-ft lesson to the 559 

Rickman the really It1 
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NO 

Ruh wen node of teaching humanity to 550 

Ihthcst who 18 

iitghiH imply obligations 102 

RttsCy George, speech of 107 

- reflection on smelling a 487 

Rasstn , remarks on ^^1 

Rottsseau anecdote of 149 

RuUts often enslaved 1^0 

Scandalmongers^ what is wanted by 34S 

Setj}}/} praiseworthy continence of 223 

Sciences the moderns superior to the ancients in the 116 
Sculpture and painting influence of 290 

Sea soothing effect of being at 4H9 

Secret effect of communicating a 14 > 

Secrets pretended 200 

Selfishness laudable to secure health 02 

Seif knowledge never to be acquired 626 

- preservation the object of the social compact 4 # 

Sellers all men but the king are 562 

Servetus murdered by Calvin 203 

Serving ourselves is serving others 4^12 

Scren cause of liking ior the number 181 

Sexes mutual intercourse of the, essential to so 

ciety *^82 

Shakspeat e and the Bible seldom read through 120 

-, barbarous language of 122 

-— doubts on a passai^e in 614 

Shame our inconsistency with respect to 424 

Stns of omission and commission remark on 624 

Sleep the fallow ol the mind 30 

-equals the rich and the poor 46 

-, benefit ot 61 

-a dram 410 

-, when beneficial 466 

-like the Jews sabbath 488 

Sloth consequence and preventive of 204 

Social caniractf self preservation the object of the 45 

Society and nature injustice of 54 

-, knowledge of human nature acquired in 64 

-a species of barter 69 
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SO 

Society IS a trade 6A 

-makes virtues crimes 104 

- why devisod 125 

- misery uf being a slave to 172 

-- conduct of with respect to our sms 184 

-, strong attachment to 210 

■—-- actually but two classes lo 218 

-makes man the property of another 357 

- impossibility of being without 364 

—-, contract with, must be kept 374 

- arguments pro and con 492 

——, how constituted 535 

-itself a choice of evils 636 

- requires inequality 540 

Solitary confinement better than bad company 22 

Solitude elevating elTect of 423 

sipped, not drunk 242 

Space and tin e difhculty of conceiving 46^ 

Spam, king of idle boast of the 23 

- cause of its inferiority to England 418 

Spendthrift a a honour not to be relied on 197 

Sportingly English predilection for 214 

Stage coaches melancholy excited by 118 

^S^ars and nbandSy utility of 251 

Step mother proverbial injustice of a (32 

Stimulants comparative merit of 130 

--moral, essential to existence 571 

Strangers why shunned in England 642 

Subsistence necessity of working for the means of 24 
Sun the not the sole cause ol he it and cold 21 

Sufgery origin of 377 

Superiority biegets envy 37 

Superstitwn, the cause of 433 

Tact what and how acquired 1,3 

Tailoi s bill reasonable deduction from a 140 

Talleyiand M exquisite policy of 199 

Tastey similarity of, not always a cause of friend 

ship 40 

- public^ comparison respecting 361 

leaching the light at wliat tunc we begin 241 
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Ml 

Temper unfdslnonalile and non oxmtent 
Things nuiht be taken as *we tind them 83 

Thinkers scarcity of 1 

Thztst and hunger not felt at once 101 

Tfwughtlessness and rcAection defined 270 

Ttmej Ic nient effects of 70 

- present an imaginary point 108 

- absurdity of wishing to be nd of 561 

- importance of not losing 566 

Trappings more wanted at home than abroad 274 

Transition from bad to t^ood 220 

Treason and royalty only one step between 163 

Trijles ^ivc indications 272 

Truth j rule for speaking 124 

-cannot be suppressed 532 

Umbrella knavish appiopnation of an lO.* 

F* * *, character of 442 

Value IS regulated by want 110 

Vanity the greatness of littleness 316 

-changeable nature of 317 

Vanity and pride differenceof 63 ^40 

Vaiuty necessary as well as charming 100 

1 trtuc not real when prompted 17 

-Ill the abstract indehnablc 76 

- cxticnie merit of some kinds of 108 

-and healthy similarity between 213 

- public greatest act of 262 

-alone is our own 208 

-little known by us 308 

- cause of the scarcity of 314 

-sure to succeed at last 316 

- more exists than some suppose 300 

-derived from our mother 400 

-ashamed of itself, consequence of 428 

-madt a fire side companion «j45 

-cannot be outstripped 622 

Walking an unusual accomplishment 163 

Walpole H mistake of 277 
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NO 

Wani r ^ulltes value 159 

Wants physical and intellectual difference of 502 

- ad\antag:eof inodtrate ^86 

Waste private, is public prosper ty 304 

Weakness every nian has his 255 

Wealth does not give happiness 40a 

- on the naturi and influenc c of >27 

- - our wants the standard of >57 

Weather, wisdom of Pr vldence as to the 29 

Well bred man, criterion of a 212 

Wellington remarks on 262 

Windsor lord feeling speech of 277 

Wish a benevolent a99 

Woman heartless, a monster l-i 

- old married to youn spendthrift 283 

-- love the religion of 441 

- which I would choose 49 j 

Women feelings of with respect to love 4 

-affections of, won differently from those 

of men 32 

— in a passion like a statue coach 89 

-matrimony the end of her existence J28 

-alone enjov courtship 156 

-infam> of blasting the character of 166 

-measure existence by decay of charms 178 

-surrender all their affections 188 

-love of contrasted with men s 

18> 186 187 189 191 231 324,34 368 391 

-justified 111 adorning their p rsons 240 

-, virtuous ill treated by the age 271 

-an advantage enjoyed by 287 

disinterested devotedness of 365 

-— and men essential to each other s hap 

piness 365 

-there is a tide in the affairs of 367 

-mode in which they dispose of their fa 

\ours 412 

— make hut one step from timidity to effron 

tory ,98 

-unmt rciful to prettier women 61)8 

--— maternal affection of, an instinct 633 

2 A 
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IVO 

Wonders, modern, origin of 402 

World, the future, not 'wished for until we are old 232 
■ — intercourse with the, diminishes bashful 

ness 253 

-, feelings of the virtuous and vicious to 

wards the 256 

-, iniquity of the 281 

-, we are the slaves of the 282 

—-, they is our brother 303 

-, not always right 318 

■■ — ■ afraid of looking behind 404 

— , best mode of observing 653 

-y reasons for condemning and forgiving 623 

Wrongs, sense of, should be manifested 258 

-—, difficulty of acknowledging 295 

- , resolution to atone for 314 

- doing, how to be remedied 625 

Yes and no changed in meaning 288 

Zekca confuted 372 


THb END 
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